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“The ride of the Year 


You'll ride relaxed, at ease—seated 
in the smooth-riding middle section of 
the car. It's a “Mid Ship” Ride— 

it’s a revelation in real comfort. 

And seats are much wider, too! 












“The brakes of the Year 


When the traffic light turns red you'll 

find you can bring your new Ford to a halt 
with just a touch of your foot! That's because 
of new “Magic Action” King-Size Brakes 
that use part of the car's forward motion 

for stopping power. They work 

up to 35% easier! - 





See for yourself why the 
49 FORD Is THE 


CAR OF THE YEAR| We ceonomy o he tar 


You get up to 10% more miles per gallon 

of gas... thanks to new “Equa-Flo” Cooling, new 
lubrication system and “Deep Breath” Manifolding. 
For even more mileage there's the new Ford 
Overdrive (available at extra cost). 
And your choice of new V-8 or 6. 






The look of the Year White Side Wall tires 
available at extra cost. 
Back off ten paces. Now, take a good LOOK! 


How do you like that low, “dream car” silhouette 2 
You never saw a car like this before 


in its field, no never! NEW 
or Theres a rc in your future 








He gravely surveys the bright, myster- 
ious world around him, and finds it 
good; a sometimes frightening but on 
the whole highly-agreeable place. 
Far pleasanter for him, certainly, than 
he would have found it had he arrived 
a few decades earlier. 

Advanced medical and dietetic 
knowledge are on call to safeguard his 
physical well-being. Modern technol- 
ogy cushions hisexistence withcomforts 
and conveniences almost unknown 
to youngsters of the previous gener- 
ation. By waiting until now to be born 
he gets a better start toward a healthy 


and productive life, with an excellent 
chance to attain a ripe old age. 

In his carefully-ordered routine 
there figure a number of things large 
and small made of steel. The safety 
pins that play so important a part in 
his earliest days are of steel. So, wholly 
or in part, are his bath, his crib, and 
the carriage in which he gets his first 
taste of the outdoors. Strained and 
chopped foods and other items in his 


pETHLEHEN 


STEEL 





balanced, vitamin-rich diet come in 
steel-and-tin cans. And of course steel 
works to keep his home safely warm 
through the coldest weather. 

And when, a few years later, he 
has grown into a “big boy,” his elect- 
ric train and his sled, wagon, scooter, 
tricycle and roller skates—all made 
largely of steel—will help to fill his 
happy, strenuous days. 

In the scaled-down world in which 
he plays and dreams, steel does much 
to promote his comfort and well- 
being, just as it serves in so many ways 
in the workaday world of his elders, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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SERVES THE NATION 








DOUBLE ACTION 


ean 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Sound your ‘'Z"’ 
for the genuine. 
Sold from coast to 
coast at this sign 
of quality service. 








* Registered Trade Mark 





Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 





















Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No. 2 


Talking It Over 


It is almost a year since the Free- 
dom Train began its 13-month criss- 
cross tour of the U.S. Fittingly its 
transcontinental jaunt started in Phila- 
delphia, the birthplace of our nation 
and the freedom toward which a fright- 
ened world looks so yearningly. 





* * * 


If you have not visited the Free- 
dom Train, you should make it a point 
to do so, if the Train’s itinerary should 
bring it within any reasonable dis- 
tance of your community.* To date it 
has visited more than 250 cities; visi- 
tors have totaled more than 2 million, 
a daily average of more than 8,000 
people. 

The intense interest in the Train 
and its historic exhibits is proved 
by the fact that blizzards and heavy 
rains have not prevented thousands of 
people from waiting in line for hours 
in one community after another. Un- 
usually cold temperatures from 4 to 20 
degrees below zero in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, where the Train visited last 
January, did not cause attendance to 
decline from the usual daily average. 
Incidentally, the 1 millionth visitor to 
the Train was a 16-year-old high 
school girl who drove with her class- 
mates 60 miles through a snowstorm 
in zero weather to see the exhibit in 
Muskogee, Okla. In North Dakota one 
school group traveled 280 miles to see 
the Freedom Train. 


* * * 


By the time the Train’s tour 
ends on Oct. 16, it is estimated about 
3.5 million people will have visited it 
and seen its priceless relics and docu- 
ments, and between 40 and 45 million 
persons will have participated in the 
Community Rededication Week exer- 
cises that have proved so inspiring 
wherever the Freedom Train has ap- 
peared. 

* The Train bears 127 of the most 
famous of the original documents 
which have marked the development of 
individual liberties of this country 
from colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. The. purpose of the touring exhibit 
is to make Americans everywhere 
aware of their heritage of democracy 
and more zealous in protecting it. Its 
treasured documents bring a new con- 
ception of the perils and hardships 
that our forefathers endured to bring 
into being a Government in which the 


*The Freedom Train’s schedule from now 
until the tour’s end calls for visits to 45 dif- 
ferent cities in nine states. If you would like a 
list of these cities still to be visited, the writer 
will be happy to send you one. 


Freedom—Americans’ Heritage 







by Graham Patterson 






























































Registration, 100% . Kenosha, Wis., 


responded to Freedom Train visit. 


freedom and dignity of the individual 
are all-important. Under the Govern- 
ment and the way of life set up under 
these documents, our forefathers were 
able to create and leave us this great, 
rich heritage that is ours today. 

But the Freedom Train also serves 
to remind us that the struggle for hu- 
man freedom is a constant battle. 
Especiallyin these days when our way 
of life is being challenged by a power- 
ful foreign nation and its satellites. 
The inheritance of freedom that has 
been left us is not ours to squander 
nor to lose by indifference. The price 
of liberty must be the eternal vigilance 
of those who enjoy it. 


* * * 


If ever there were a time for re- 
dedication to the ideals which have 
made us a great nation, it is today. 
Now is the time for the American peo- 
ple to understand and appreciate the 
basic principles of our way of life. For 
no power on earth can successfully 
challenge our way of life so long as we 
have faith in ourselves. 

This calls for a greater awareness 
and a keener appreciation of the ad- 
vantages we have in this country and 
the relationship of our hard-won civil 
liberties to our development as the 
greatest nation in the world’s history. 
And only by active personal participa- 
tion by all Americans in the affairs of 
our nation can we safeguard our free- 
doms, preserve the liberties from 
which all these advantages flow, and 
continue to demonstrate to the world 
that the way of free men is the best. 
For “freedom is everybody’s job.” 
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| petinw NOT GETTING everything your 
money should buy in a heater for your 
home unless you get all these: 


Real oil economy .. . clean, workless 
heat ... fine period furniture styling. 

But only a Duo-Therm heater gives 
you all three. Here’s how and why: 


Power-Air saves up to 
1 out of every 4 gallons of oil! 


Actual tests in a cold Northern climate 
prove that a Duo-Therm with Power-Air 
cuts fuel costs up to 25%. (This saving 
alone can pay for the cost of your Duo- 
Therm.) Only the Duo-Therm heater has 
Power-Air Blower. 


Being a Blower—not a fan—Power-Air 
really moves the heat, too... gets heat 
into hard-to-heat corners .. . keeps floors 
much warmer... gives you more heat 
and more comfort at the living level. 


MORE THAN A MILLION SATISFIED USERS! 


Duo-THerm 





ALWAYS THE LEADER... 


Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of Motor Wheel Corp., Copyright 1948 
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The beautiful Duo-Therm Hepplewhite period furniture model, in rich, new mohogany finish. 


Slash fuel oil costs up to 25” 


with a Duo-Therm heater with Power-air! 


Save on oil with 
Duo-Therm’s exclusive Burner 


The Duo-Therm Burner is a fuel-miser, 
too. It mixes air and oil in 6 stages (a 
Duo-Therm exclusive) for clean, efficient 
operation from low pilot to highest flame 
—gets more heat out of 
every drop of oil. 


The Duo-Therm Burner 
transfers more heat to 
your home quicker, be- 
cause its full-bodied, 
mushroom type flame floats in the light- 
weight steel heat chamber... Augs the 
chamber walls. There are no moving 
parts—nothing to wear out. And it’s utter- 
ly silent! 





And it’s so easy to heat with a Duo- 
Therm. Light your Duo-Therm on the 
first cool day. Then tend the fire all 
winter by turning a handy dial. 


Your eyes tell you, too, that no other 
heater at any price can equal a Duo- 
Therm for beauty. That’s because 


Every Duo-Therm’s 
a fine piece of furniture 


Yes, Duo-Therm is the only heater with 
genuine period furniture styling. And 
only Duo-Therm heaters have the mag- 
nificent new duo-tone mahogany finish— 
a new Duo-Thermr development! 


There’s a Duo-Therm heater to fit your 
needs because Duo-Therm makes a com- 
plete line of heaters—offers a model for 
every purpose and pocketbook, 


Clip and mail the coupon now! 


See the complete line of Duo-Therm 
heaters at your local dealer’s now. Mean- 
while, send for the free, 12-page Duo- 
Therm heater catalog that shows the 
whole line in full color. 


ee ee ee eo oe ee ee ee. 





FREE 12 page 
Duo-Therm 
catalog. Send 
coupon today. 


Lee eww ewe 


Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp., Dept. PR-S2. 
Lansing 3, Michigan 

Please send me absolutely free your catalog on the 

( Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Home Heaters 

oO Duo-Therm Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

O Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters 

(J Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Furnaces 


Name 
Address 


City __P. O. Zone State 
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“...HOW CAN A MAN AS CLEVER as he 
be so blind about his appearance? Seems like 


he never combs his hair. It’s so dull . . . and 
dry looking. And that loose dandruff! Sure 
signs of Dry Scalp. I think I’ll tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 


Hair looks bervér... 


scalp feels berrer... 
when you check 


Ory Scalp 





WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT! His hair looks 
neat and well-groomed now, and so can 
yours—when you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
A few drops a day make the difference. 
Hair looks better. Scalp feels better. Loose 
dandruff is checked. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. It’s grand also with massage before 
every shampoo. It’s double care . . . both 
scalp and hair . . . and more economical, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Look for the new green and 
white package — out now! 








Between 


Ourselves 





Pride & Pay: I am especially inter- 
ested in Wheeler McMillen’s “A Way to 
Double Wages” (Along the American 
Way, July 14). I have been a public 
school teacher for over 30 years and also 
a county superintendent of schools . 
and have always tried to put into the 
minds of children to do their best work 
possible . . . not for pay alone but to be 
proud of first-rate accomplishments, thus 
benefiting themselves as well as those for 
whom they are working. . . . I am heart- 
ily in accord with Mr. Lincoln’s plan... . 

Etta K. Harrington, Lakeport, Cal. 


With Meatballs: The funniest quote 
I have ever read . was Mrs. Henry 
Wallace saying “she had never seen a 
Communist and doubted if Henry had” 
(Quotes, July 14). Mrs. Wallace, I bet 
you are going to be surprised when you 
put on your bifocals and see Henry’s po- 
litical bedfellows. It’s two to one you 
think Marcantonio is a new kind of spa- 
chetti. 

George Griffin, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Gentlemen Drivers: “So You Call 
Them Road-Hogs” (July 28) ... portrays 
accurately and colorfully the new genera- 
tion of truck drivers. 

The past 15 or 20 years have seen a 
remarkable development in highway 
transportation, and . . . in no respect has 
the industry changed quite so much as in 
the calibre of the men who drive trucks. 
Not too long ago they were widely cele- 
brated as a rough and ready craft—rough 
in language and ready for argument. To- 
day, millions of motorists can testify that 
they have earned the title bestowed by Dr. 
Miller McClintock, formerly of Yale Uni- 
versity, who called them “gentlemen of 
the highway.” 

The truck driver of today is... in- 
tensely proud of his professional skill . . . 


Best. 


ready and willing to lend a hand to 
motorists in distress. ... 

Among other activities, the industry 
names annually a Driver of the Year from 
several hundred candidates who have long 
safe-driving records and have performed 
some outstanding feat of heroism on the 
highways. The 1947 Driver of the Year, 
Ver Langford, Buena Vista, Col., saved 
the lives of two motorists whose car was 
wrecked in a mountain pass in 10-below- 
zero weather. ... 

Walter W. Belson, Director of Public 
Relations, American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


e © ¢ Over a period of years while 
traveling highways 35 and 36 through 
New Jersey into New York, I have been 
utterly amazed at what truck drivers were 
able to get away with . . . the reckless 
disregard of the rights of others... . 

W. B. West, Monmouth Beach, N.J. 

e e e No matter how wide, or how 
long, the road is never big enough for 
these bullies. . 


Howard Brown, Buffalo, N.Y. 


e e ¢ The article is outstanding .. . 
and features one of the best truck opera- 
tions in the country... . 

RK. S. Reese, Motor Vehicle Asso- 
ciation of Ga., Inc., Atlanta. 


Children’s Choice? The quarrel 
between a citizens’ committee of Philadel- 
phia and school superintendent Stoddard 
(Education, July 28) leaves the impres- 
sion that the only thing to do is to return 
to the days of rote learning and birch 
whips. 

Many years ago psychologists began 
telling educators that children cannot 
learn efficiently ... if they are made to 
hate the subject matter. Somewhere along 
the line this . . . was misunderstood or 
twisted to mean that children must be 
taught only what they already like. Of 
course children do not know what they 
will need and do not happen to like the 
right things. It is the teacher’s job to in- 
troduce his subject matter in such a way 
that the pupil will like learning it and 





Gen. Fleming, Highway Safety Chairman, President, and Driver of Year. 
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thinking about it. .. . I don’t know how 
it got mutilated to what Stoddard is ac- dable 


cused of supporting. ... Depen 
Harry E. Mongold, Burlington, Ia. 


e ¢ ¢ Philadelphia is not the only | 
city. ce 

George E. Hudson, Hyattsville, Md. 

From Tucker Fans: Part of the 
truth does not constitute the [whole] 


truth. Your article on Preston Tucker | 

(Business, July 28) was misleading and | America’ S Favorite Spark Plug 
unfair. The two thousand dealers were 

irate and worried because of Government 
interference and evident efforts of big 
business to either stop Tucker or slow 
him down. 

Mr. Cerf’s report did not flop; we 
dealers present knew nothing about the 
suing stockholder being present (whom 
you refer to as plural) until Mr. Tucker 
arose to tell us about the suit which was 
evidently timed to try to weaken the deal- 
ers’ morale. . 

The fin-shaped rear you speak of was 
shelved at least a year ago. 

You think we dealers are irate and 
worried? Wait until the Tucker does hit 
the market. ... 


Nick M. Dafney, Alliance, Neb. 








¢ ¢ ¢ There is no excuse and could 
be none for the... contemptible . . . state- 
ments contained in this article... . I am 
not a stockholder in the Tucker Corp., am 
not a dealer, and have no financial inter- 
est in the Tucker car, but hope to be one 
of the early and proud owners... . 

Wade H. Shadburne, Normandy, Mo. 


Complaint: I object to your way of 
stating that “the National Securities Re- 
sources Board will be ready with pre- 
paredness blueprints for World War III 
in about six weeks” (Looking Ahead, 
June 30). Must you make conflict sound 
so certain? It isn’t, you know. I favor 
readiness, I keep my feet on the ground, 
and I’m not one to play ostrich, but let’s 
not go to the other extreme either. 

If only some preparation were re- 
quired for peace, then it too would have 
an even chance in our publications. 

Grace Wheeler, Chicago. 


if 


Lessons: The item on “asking chil- 
dren to do homework” (Quotes, June 30) 
is something I have wanted to see in print 
for about 30 years. A man comes home 
from work and forgets about it. But the 
poor kids can have no company or go any The American farmer subjects spark plugs to sustained 
place because they have to do their home- - : s 
work. In a large family there should be and severe service in all kinds of engines—car, truck, 


time to help the mother. I wish I could tractor and other power-driven farm equipment. 
be brave like Carry Nation and have the 


homework chopped out. As a result, he is a qualified spark plug expert. 
mae. Te A. pences, Fates, OR | Dependable Champion—America’s Favorite Spark Plug— 


¢ © © A canny Scotch writer once is the overwhelming favorite of farmers everywhere. 


said: “Teachin’s a fine thing when the 
chillun want to larn, but when they dinna CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, ONO 


care, “tis the verra deevil.” With all the EXPERTS 
years added to teachers’ training, have the FOL LOW THE 

colleges kindled the fire in prospective 
teachers or imparted the gift to them of 


making “chillun want to larn”? | Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALE . ss Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
Herbert Lee, Santa Barbara, Cal. 








DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 
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Oil-O-Matic Dealers (You'll 


3 FUEL-SAVING YEARS to 
pay while FUEL CONSERVA- 


TION ENGINEERING 


NEW PLANS for the cor- 


NEW MODELS! Complete 


find them listed in classi- 


conserving units— 


boilers or furnaces— 


fuel 


rection of heat or fuel 


fied phone book under 


“Oil Burners’’) are Auto- 
matic Heat Merchants. 


saves 


wasters. You can save up 


warm air, steam, hot water 
—for even smallest homes. 


money for you. 


to 40% on your fuel bill. 





| 


Quotes 
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Hiser. Jelly-making can stay at home. 


Letters are coming in from all over 
the nation in support of our fight here in 
Montgomery County to get the schools to 
really teach the three R’s. We want to 
return to the fundamentals. If necessary, 
jelly-making, rope-jumping can be taught 
at home.—J. Henry Hiser, Bethesda, Md. 


Gov. Dewey, the Republican nomi- 
nee, would carry the South if he would 
shave his mustache. Southerners are 
partial to clean-shaven men.—J. I’. Lord, 
Mobile, Ala., business man. 

Let us not fool ourselves. Gov. 
Dewey is a very important person in the 
body politic.— Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


There is a gold rush of blue chip 
advertisers into television. The expense 
of jumping in is great. It may prove to 
be the price of a good time on television 
when it arrives for the masses.—Lennon 
& Mitchell, New York advertising coun- 


selors. 


It is heartless cruelty to feed the 
people of Europe if we merely intend to 
fatten them and then kill them in World 
War Il]—Rev. Harold Geistweit, Oak- 
land. 


The whisper propaganda about a 
coming war must be halted. What govern- 
ment in what country of the world today 
is capable of leading its people into an 
aggressive war? — Klement Gottwald, 
Communist president of Czechoslovakia. 


The lack of a precise foreign policy 
could lead to a 25-year war. Today there 
are three powder-keg areas — Berlin, 
China, Palestine—Sen. G. W. Malone 
(R.-Nev.). 


Many a Washington contractor finds 





he has an ample supply of skilled mechan- 
ics, but they are unable to work because 
a sufficient supply of helpers or laborers 
has net reported for work.—Rufus S. 
Lusk, Washington, D.C. 


The average man today has a 
larger vocabulary than ever before, but 
understands less.—Very Rev. J. J. Calla- 
han, former president, Duquesne Univer- 
sity. 


When we think of the full, rich 
life which Jesus lived in an impoverished 
land, we realize how much He made of so 
little while we make so little of so much. 

-Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church 
( Methodist), New York. 


I'll get the jobs of some of these 
policemen who interrupt my efforts. | 
have got some policemen before and I am 
going to get some more. —Edward GC. 
Brown, National Negro Council lobbyist. 


I am an ordinary kind of chap, 42 
around the chest, 42 around the waist, 96 
‘round the golf course, and a nuisance 
‘round the house.—Lord MacKintosh of 
Halifax. 


If, throughout the world, there could 
be discussion groups, there would be no 
A guy learns to get the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, so there’s automati 
eally a cooling-off point.—Joseph on 
Freadlin, Winchester, Va. 


more wars, 


If the U.S. told the Russian people 
how it felt about them, Stalin could never 
mobilize them for war. U.S. policy has 
failed to draw a distinction between the 
Russian government and the Russian peo- 
ple.—Alexander Kerensky, former prime 
minister of Russia. 


My coonskin may have three rings 
around its tail, but it doesn’t have a ring 
through its nose.—Rep. Estes Kefauver, 
sporting coonskin cap in anti-Crump Ten- 
nessee campaign. 





Kefauver’s coon. No ring in his nose. 
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Do not delude yourself into thinking inflation is 


here. 


it has come a long way, but prices will 


keep rising DESPITE ANYTHING we can now do. 


Maybe you are making more 
money than you ever made in your 
life; maybe you’re planning a new 
car, a new home, a new business— 
but before you spend one penny 
on any investment, here are the 
facts you must face! Inflation is 
leading to the greatest financial 
disaster in history. The President 
has warned about it; economists, 
thoughtful business men, leaders of 
all political parties are frantically 
trying to warn the people of the 
danger. Yet prices creep upward 
in spite of them! 


Self-Preservation---or Blind Faith? 


Back in 1928, when bankers, brokers, 
businessmen, and economists thought the 
boom would never end— 

When stocks, bonds, real estate and 
commodities were shooting skyward— 

When the optimists were preaching 
the gospel of “a new era,” “we'll never 
see old-fashioned hard times again,” and 
when “pessimists” were shunned like a 
plague, Ralph Borsodi raised his voice in 
warning. A few listened; most did not. 
Then came Black Friday and the bottom 
fell out of the boom—unemployment, the 
melting of paper profits, bank failures, 
bankruptcies, followed. The lesson of 
history is that no nation in the world has 
ever been able to stop run-away inflation 
once it got started—and this one is off 
to a good start. 


The Time to Act is Now! 


Since 1941, Ralph Borsodi has lectured 
and written that our national monetary 
policy must inevitably end in disaster. 
War always creates an artificial boom— 
but the day of reckoning always comes. 
The forces of inflation and depression are 
loose again. The vicious cyle is in full 
swing now. You will be foolish, says 
Borsodi, to believe anything can or will 
be done to stop it. In spite of temporary 
declines, prices keep going up. Every 
rise makes the inevitable fall that much 
worse when it finally comes, Since the 
beginning of the war half the purchasing 
power of your money—your salary, your 
bank accounts, your bonds, your life in- 
surance—has already been wiped out. 

If you want the truth—if you have the 
courage to face the facts—if you want to 
know what you can do now, read Ralph 
Borsodi’s plan for security, now and for 
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He predicted the 1929 
crash! Ralph Borsodi 


The distinguished author of 
“INFLATION I8 COMING” 
was consulting economist te 
many of the largest firms in 
America including Dupont 
Rayons, R. H. Macy Co, 
Nat. Retail Dry Goods Ass’n., 
Spool Cotton Co., and the 
Edison General Electric Co, 


the future. As Consulting Economist for 
many of the largest corporations in the 
nation, his plans have had to be practical. 
Even if you know nothing about ecorio- 
mic laws, you will find this the clearest, 
most convincing book you can read. In 
simple words, pictures, charts and figures 
it describes conditions today, compares 
them with other inflations and depres- 
sions, proves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that your future, and that of those 
dependent upon you, is in dire peril, 
unless you act now! 


Protection and Real Security 


Because this book is so important to 
you, we sincerely urge you to read it. Be- 
cause it answers questions that are troub- 
ling so many millions of Americans who 
have families to support and jobs to 
hold—and because we know it will help 
you to face the future with confidence 
and security, we ask you to examine the 
revised 1948 edition of “INFLATION Is 
Cominc—Anp Wuart To Do Asout It,” 
without risk, on a 5-day trial. Order your 
copy now. It may save your entire future! 


What Readers Say About this Book: 


“I read your book sometime ago. I interpret 
the inflation as the kind of inflation called ‘run 
away.’ Assuming a dollar as 100 cents in 1933, 
and 30 cents from 1934 to 1939, at the peak of 
inflation we should have a 25 to 30¢c. dollar.” 
—Congressman G.H.T., Washington, D. C. 

“Your book ‘Inflation Is Coming’ im presses 
me 80 forcibly I am buying copies to send to 
friends."’"—Engineer, Chestertown, Ind. 


“Everyone connected with the future of our 
nation should read ‘Inflation Ig Coming!’ My 
wife and I are like millions of other U. 8. 
citizens living on a salaried income. We have 
war bonds, bank deposits and insurance and I 
think the information in your book is of 
special value to people like us.’’—C.B.B. 


Only *I 


The SCHOOL OF LIVING 
A Non-Political, Non-Sectarian & 
Non-Profit Educational Institution 


SUFFERN, N.Y. (Estab. 1934) 


on a five-day 
trial guarantee 








‘INFLATION 
iS COMING!’ 


News Item: 

W ashington.—The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor wholesale price index shows that 
prices are now 2.1% higher than last 
month; 12.9% higher than a year ago, 
and 216.2% higher than in 1939 when 
inflation started. Most economists agree 
that they will rise at the rate of at least 
1.0% monthly during the coming year. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN says: 


“We already have an alarming degree 
of inflation. And even more alarming, 
it is getting worse .... Even those who 
are well off are asking, ‘How long can 
it last? When is the break coming?” 


VIRGIL JORDAN, Economist, Pres, 
National Industrial Conference Board: 
“We are now in the most powerful, 

pervasive and comprehensive inflation 

process the world has probably ever ex- 
perienced ... We may expect prices and 
wages to continue rising with variations 

+ ++. in one way or another.” 


Financier BERNARD BARUCH says: 


“We are on the brink of an en- 
gulfing inflation.” 


What you need to 
know for protection: 


1 What to do about your savings and bank 

deposits now — before it is too late. 
What to do now with your government 
bonds and any other securities you own. 
What to do now to avoid shrinkage in 
the value of your life insurance policies. 
What to do now to avoid danger of fore- 
closure on your home or farm. 
What those dependent on the wages and 
salaries from their jobs should do now. 


What families which live in cities or rent 
their homes should do now. 


What families denending on pensions or 
7 unemployment insurance should do now, 


What our nation’s leaders should do now 
8 to prevent a depression — but won't. 





Reasearch Division, Dept. 8-P 
School of Living, Suffern, N. Y. 


Of course I want to protect myself and my 
family against the worst financial disaster in 
history. Send .... copies of “Inflation Is Com- 
ing—And What To Do About It!” I enclose 
$1 per copy, (cash, check or money order). // 
not completely satisfied I may return book (8) 
within & days and you will refund my money. 


Send .... copies C.0.D. On arrival I will pay 
postman $1 per copy, plus postage and C.O.D. 


charges. Same refund guarantee, 

Address ...ccccccesvees eosccces + eee ereceeceoeesooseeses 
Name ....+- PITTITIITITT TTT 
City ..sseee eoccccccccccccsccccosces oes State ceccese 
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PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 


54 YEARS— 





eee all previous records for comfort, safety 
and long service—this new Kelly Super Flex 
literally rides like a dream! 

Greater air capacity permits lower pressure... 
softer, smoother, safer riding. On the Super Flex 
your car actually floats over road irregularities. 

A new, ultra-modern tread design promotes 
easier Steering . . . rolls smoothly and quietly for 





extra thousands of miles of trouble-free driving. 
And the improved Armorubber tread compound is 
so tough it actually outwears steel. 

Deep cut slots in the riding ribs assure quick, 
sure, straight-line stops when you step on the brake. 

And the new Super Flex is built with the same 
careful craftsmanship and know-how that have 
kept Kelly Tires dependable for 54 years. 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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The Cover. The lady who is 
stocking up with frozen foods knows 
she can wink at the calendar and 
serve Thanksgiving turkey, spring 
broilers, summer strawberries when- 
ever she likes. The industry that 
produces them, recovering from war- 
time overexpansion, faces a brilliant 
future with new products, superior 
quality and improving sales, plus 
better distribution in both rural and 
city areas. What.to expect of frozen 
foods is told in Food Troubles Thaw, 


page 29. 


» x + 

This Issue. Since the peace 
outlook darkened, the Government’s 
preparedness agencies have been sal- 
vaging what’s left of World War II's 
potential for emergency use. During 
the Berlin crisis the program has 
been stepped up all along the line. 
Business Editor M. K. Wisehart 
tells the story of the nation’s indus- 
trial preparedness in Biggest Blunder 
in History? starting on page 24. 


. * a 


Next Issue. How do the states 
rank educationally? Is yours near 
the top or the bottom or somewhere 
in the middle? Hugh Russell Fraser, 
co-designer of the Pulitzer prize- 
winning American History Survey of 
1943, analyzes PATHFINDER’S nation- 
wide survey of the 48 states and tells 
how each of them stacks up in the 
educational scale of 1948, in the 
Sept. 8 issue. 
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lasts longer 


since we got our new 





space heater” 


says 
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“Last year’s oil shortage taught me 
lenty’’, says Grandma Binney. “I 
ound out that natural draft heaters 

waste lots of precious oil up the chim- 

ney. I found out, too, that the 

QUAKER people have an amazin’ 

new heater that has a gadget called 

QUAKERTROL. QUAKERTROL 

stops wore sooty oil-wasting fires. 

Automatically it sends just the right 

amount of air to the burner to burn 

ALL the oil. And it works in all kinds 

of weather ... in any climate... 

with any chimney! That’s why I re- 
placed my old heater with QUAKER 

3210. And am I glad! Lands Sakes; 
this new QUAKER 3210 saves me so 

much oil that our tank seems to last 

almost twice as long. 


GET THE FACTS! It costs nothing to 

et the facts about more economical 
ot with a QUAKER. Send for new 
20 page booklet that tells you how to 
get more heat out of less oil and 
save work. 





. 
> 
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Quaker Manufacturing Company PF8.4481 


223 W. Erie Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


booklet about more economical, more com- 
fortable oi! heat. 
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| Without charge or obligation send me your 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS 





No more soot for Santa 


(AND NO MORE SMOKE FOR You!) 


Don’t look for it right now, but— 

Before too long (say by Christmas, 1949), 
there'll be a vastly improved warm air furnace 
ready for use in your home. A furnace that burns 
every kind of coal—smokelessly! 

This “furnace of the future” has already been 
home-tested—with outstanding success. Smoke 
was eliminated. The fire needed feeding only 
once every 12 hours in very cold weather— once 
every 24 hours in milder weather. And home 
temperatures varied only 2 degrees from the 
thermostat setting throughout a 24-hour period. 

What’s the secret of this non-smoking furnace? 
It’s an ingenious device 
that mixes air with the 
burning coal in the right 


place and in the right pro- 





portions to prevent smoke from forming. Not 
only that—it gives you more heat from every 
lump of coal you burn. Which means greater 
economy with every ton you buy! 

This furnace improvement was developed by 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national 
research agency of the bituminous coal industry. 
It’s one more product of the industry's research 
program, dedicated to continual improvement in 
the mining and use of coal. Already a smoke- 
less stove is available; and of course modern 
stoker-fired furnaces are smokeless and auto- 
matic. The bituminous coal industry not only be- 


lieves in the future of coal 


BITUMINOUS tip COAL —it is also working un- 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


ceasingly to make coal a 
better servant of mankind. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE DEWEY WILL NOT DODGE THE INFLATION ISSUE. Campaign 
plans now call for the New York governor and his running mate Earl 
Warren to hammer at the Administration for failing to cut Government 


costs and neglecting to use the inflation-—control powers which it 
possessed. 


————— ee —_- ———— —————  — —Oe- 


cans' first foreign policy broadside of the Presidential campaign in a 
nationwide broadcast. Vandenberg will pull no punches in his 
criticism of Truman, but will say nothing to make nations abroad think 
U.S. over-all policy is wavering. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN HAS COMPLETELY SQUELCHED advisers who were pressuring him to 
recall Congress after Labor Day. Instead, Truman will follow through 
with his campaign plans, which call for anti-Congress speeches in the 
home towns of Congressional leaders like Minnesota's Harold Knutson, 
Indiana's Charles Halleck and New York's John Taber. 


in Washington next week. The AFL will probably do the same shortly 
thereafter, but may qualify its support. 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS' BOSS WALTER REUTHER will, at the same convention, wage an 


all-out fight to reopen negotiations to merge the CIO and AFL. Murray 
will lead the opposition. 


Democratic Party, extend the bolt of 13 southern states to include 
several key northern states. First target probably will be Pennsyl- 
vania. If they are successful there, southern leaders are confidently 
Saying the Dixiecrat candidate, Gov. Thurmond of South Carolina, will 
poll more electoral college votes than Truman. 

TOP—RANKING REPUBLICAN CONGRESSMEN have warned the State Department that Con- 
gress will appropriate no more money for European recovery unless the 
beneficiary nations can prove real progress in self-help and mutual 
assistance at the next appropriation hearings, to begin in December. 
To this end, ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman has ordered his financial 
experts to keep House Appropriations Committee Chairman John Taber 
completely informed as to how every nickel is being spent and the 
results of spending. 


TOP ARMY AIR FORCE OFFICIALS HAVE WARNED PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND SECRETARY 
U.S., British and French zones of the German capital. Moreover, the 
failure is so imminent they are urging Truman and Marshall to make a 
graceful withdrawal from Berlin as speedily as possible. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA will toughen. Failure of the Danube Conference 
may result in these stern measures: Russian diplomatic officers in the 
U.S. will be told to_abide by international law or get out; Amtorg, 
Soviet trading agency in New York, will be clamped on; U.S. delegates 
to U.N. will be instructed to drop all appeasement moves toward Rus-— 
Sian or satellite nations' delegates. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ARE PRIVATELY PREDICTING that the meeting of the Big 
Four foreign ministers tentatively scheduled for Paris, London or 
Moscow in November, will never come off. 


RUMANIA WILL BE THE NEXT TENSION SPOT IN EUROPE. Fearful lest it split with 
the cominform as Yugoslavia has done (see World), Soviet organizers 
are giving new powers to their trusted Ana Pauker, Rumanian foreign 
minister. Possible outcome: incorporation of Rumania into the USSR as 
a new member-state. 


Single goal in mind: stricter loyalty tests for Government employes. 
Although $11 million is now provided for the screening, investigators 
report most workers are on the job at least four months before they 
are screened. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Late Summer 


The season brings a bumper crop of 
food, automobiles, babies, Red 
spies and politics 


The sun, moving South, met tanned 
vacationists moving North. Lengthening 
shadows and longer nights signaled the 
coming change of season. Thrushes sang 
a throatier melody in Georgia pines and 
Ohio elms. In Appalachian apple or- 
chards and Vermont maple groves, green 
leaves showed their first faint blush of 
autumn russet. 

Nature and providence had been kind 
to America in her third year after the 
war. Her larders were filled to bursting. 


$22.50 a day, but too many U.S. citizens 
still lived in slums. 

Darkening the national sky was the 
smoky fog of fear for the hard-won and 
tenuously held peace of the world. A cen- 
tury and a half of tradition went out the 
window as thousands of 18-year-olds pre- 
pared to give three years of service to the 
national defense. 

Americans, enjoying in varying de- 
grees the material blessings of their way 
of life, looked on, shocked as Congres- 
sional committees stabbed a_ spotlight 
into the dingy underground scheming of 
spies, conspirators and saboteurs working 
to destroy that way of life. Clearly, it was 
a time for greatness and growth, or for 
meanness and despair. 


Horn of Plenty 


Mother nature seemed determined 
last week to outstrip the production rec- 
ord of the legendary Carter—who piled 
all the oats he could outdoors and put 
what he had left over in the barn. 

In a somewhat breathless tone, as if 
it couldn’t quite believe its own figures, 
the U.S. Crop Reporting Board reeled off 
a staggering account of food in sight on 
(American farms: 


e @ History’s biggest corn crop—3.5 
billion bushels. 

e @ A 1.28 billion bushel wheat crop. 
only 80 million short of:the all-time ree- 
ord set last year. 





Acme 


Land of plenty. Happy kids, ice cream and sunshine were America’s answer to gloom and foreboding. (SEE: More Hands) 


Her furnaces and wheels played a sym- 
phony of high level industrial production, 
freest in many months of labor-manage- 
ment discord. Passing a milestone, De- 
troit’s automobile industry turned out on 
one of their many busy assembly lines, 
without pausing to determine exactly 
where, the 100 millionth automobile since 
the Duryea brothers built their first 
wheezing horseless carriage in 1893. 

On the credit side of the national 
ledger, too, went new population records 
as Census Bureau estimates climbed past 
143 million. 

Debits. There were still things of 
which Americans could complain: Food 
was plentiful, but for too many a piece of 
meat was a luxury. People had more dol- 
lars, but the cost of living ate them up 
just as quickly. Carpenters and_brick- 
layers found all the work they wanted at 
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More Hands, More Mouths 


Matter-of-factly, the Census Bureau 
reported the news: There are 11.7 million 
more people in the U.S. than there were 
in 1940. Since the last regular tally, the 
number of Americans has grown to a new 
record 143.4 million. 

Nine Southern, Border and North 
Central states lost. But California with 
9.8 million leapt ahead to third place, 
trailing New York with 14.1 million and 
Pennsylvania with 10.5 million. 

Standards of a decade ago were out- 
dated. There are more hands to produce: 
more mouths to consume. And for all, 
there was a basic, gratifying considera- 
tion—no surer bulwark against inflation 
and business paralysis exists than an ex- 
panding population. 


e ¢@ History’s third largest oat yield. 
only slightly below 1945 and 1946 records. 

e e New records in rice, peanut and 
soybean production. 

ee Near-records in 
sorghum grain. 

e @ Increased production over last 
year in virtually every major crop except 
tobacco, buckwheat, peas and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

For Americans, the news held out 
promise of more and cheaper pork by 
Christmas, more and cheaper beef by next 
summer. 

For the world, it meant America can 
deliver, without: self-sacrifice or stint, all 
the grains and other foods it has prom- 
ised under various foreign assistance pro- 
grams. Indeed it may even exceed last 
year’s record-breaking exports of 580 mil- 
lion bushels. 


flaxseed and 
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Boycott 


With instantaneous courage, Holly- 
wood answered the call. 

“We should go all the way,” said 
Alan Ladd. “What will we accomplish if 
we stop buying at the market but get a 
big steak at a restaurant?” 

“If housewives really go about this 
two weeks’ deal in earnest,” observed 
Bing Crosby, “the voice of the people cer- 
tainly will be heard with a crash. We’re 
with them 100%.” 

“I’m a big meat eater,” Lloyd Nolan 
confessed, “but we’ve already cut down 
to having it only twice a week. Funny 
thing, it’s not hard to do, either.” 

“Our answer to the situation,” said 
Lucille Ball with customary frankness, 
“is fish.” 

Lost Cause. From brave little Holly- 
wood to the shores of Maine, housewives 
were trying to dent the cost of living with 
a two-week boycott on meat. They suc- 
ceeded in closing some small butcher 
shops, throwing some butchers’ helpers 
out of work. They were having little, if 
any, effect on the price of meat. 

In the stockyards, nobody was much 
perturbed about the housewives’ brigade. 
And at most big food stores plenty of 
people with plenty of money kept right on 
buying. 

Bargain Day. Things were not 
tough all over, however. Department 
stores across the country reported a few 
notes of cheer for the housewife with a 
big shopping bag, plenty of time and a 
railroad ticket. 

If she went to Philadelphia she could 
find a cut-rate hot plate. Then if she hur- 
ried down to Dallas, somebody was sell- 
ing air-conditioners cheap. Back up in 
Boston she could find an automatic rec- 
ord-changer, 50% off. A quick jaunt to 
Detroit would net her a special $5 perma- 
nent wave so that she would look her best 
when she got to Chicago to buy an extra- 
cheap Persian rug. In Cleveland she could 
get a bargain-day washing machine; and 
if she decided to wind up her shopping 
trip on the West Coast, she could find an 
electric water heater in Los Angeles at 
cost. 


Also Up 


Old man High Cost of Living has a 
shadow—High Cost of Taxes. 

Last week the U.S. Census Bureau 
released a 58-year history of the increase 
in the average taxpayer’s state and local 
taxes—$7.95 in 1890; $79.98 in 1946, 

Biggest surprise came in property 
taxes, “traditional mainstay of local gov- 
ernment.” They declined from $37.50 per 
person in 1932 to $36.52 in 1946. 


Housing Help 


Angrily, the President grabbed a pen 
and scrawled a hurried “Harry S. Tru- 
man.” 

Without ceremony or posing for news 
cameras, the Chief Executive gave his 
“reluctant” approval to the “so-called 
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International 


Hopeful. Housewives sought lower prices but packers knew better. (SEE: Boycott) 


housing bill” passed by the “second 
worst” Congress. 

He signed, he said, because the bill 
would be of “some help” in meeting the 
critical housing shortage, but the country 
should understand that it fell far short of 
what Congress should have done. GOP 
Congressional leaders, Truman declared, 
were guilty of “deliberate neglect.” 

Safeguard. Just as strongly, Chair- 
man Wolcott (R.-Mich.) of the House 
Banking Committee described Truman’s 
housing ideas as “socialism.” He defended 
the approved bill as a means to accelerate 
output of low cost homes and rental units. 





Lichty, Chicago Sun-Times 
“We're takin’ things easy for your own 
good. You want the lumber aged by the 
time we finish the house, don’t you?” A 
cartoonist looks at housing. (SEE: Help) 


The new law liberalizes present Govern- 
ment loans on low cost housing and apart- 
ment projects. It advances one new de- 
vice, “yield insurance,” to encourage in- 
vestment in apartment projects by guar- 
anteeing a return of at least 224%. The 
measure is aimed at enticing large inves- 
tors, like life insurance companies, to put 
their money in big apartment projects. 

But L. Douglas Meredith, vice presi- 
dent of the Nationa! Life Insurance Co. 
and housing committee chairman for a 
group of life insurance companies, threw 
cold water on the scheme: 

“To my knowledge no company or 
group of companies has asked for this 
type of special protection and, in my 
opinion, few, if indeed any, of them 
would use it.” 


Sheriff’s Sale 


Sheriff Michael F. Costello bought a 
two-column advertisement in The Provi- 
dence Journal (R.1.) last week to ask a 
pointed question. 

“What,” he demanded, “can you do 
to help your neighbors who are living in 
dread of being evicted any day?” 

Without hesitation Costello, who as 
sheriff does the evicting, answered his 
own question. 

To “distressed defendant tenants” he 
offered two attractive bargains: a 6-room 
cottage for $45 a month, a 4-room tene- 
ment on the fourth floor for one year 
“provided tenant repairs same.” 


Homemade Money 


In one field, at least, Europeans were 
outproducing Americans. The Secret 
Service announced this week that it had 
seized $3,094,230 in counterfeit money 
during 1947. 


Working with French police, Secret 
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Opening moves. Dewey met Phil Willkie and Young Republicans as Truman planned cross-country campaign. (SEE: Kickof}) 


Service detectives captured two-thirds of 
it in Marseilles. Other foreign raids 
netted $201,596. Domestic counterfeiters 
accounted for $747,434, all but $100,000 
worth seized before it entered circulation. 

A more difficult problem was the 
theft and forgery of Government checks 
and bonds. Thirty-two thousand forged 
checks and 11,000 forged bonds were in- 
vestigated in the past year. 


ECA: Progress Report 


By last week, Paul Hoffman’s Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration had 
laid out $1 billion, planned to spend an- 
other $4 billion by next spring or sum- 
mer. But it had yet to prove the Marshall 
Plan will mean reconstruction of Western 
Europe and not just temporary relief. 

ECA has. authorized wheat exports 
worth $206 million to ward off hunger 
abroad, but only $21 million in farm ma- 
chinery to help Europe’s own grain out- 
put. ECA did send railroad ties to bolster 
war-weary European tracks, and it helped 
Denmark and Norway buy four DC-6 air- 
liners for trans-Atlantic services. 

ECA officials admit that their master 
plan currently emphasizes stopgap relief, 
but claim this has kept Western Europe 
from backtracking into economic dol- 
drums. France, for example, was so short 
on dollars last winter that it stopped buy- 
ing raw materials abroad. Its textile, ma- 
chine tool, and auto output might have 
slipped badly had not ECA agreed to pay 
for $12.1 million worth of metals, $25.8 
million in raw cotton. 

For Self-help. By fall, ECA hopes 
to swing more heavily into reconstruction. 
Orders are in for coal-cutting machinery 
so Ruhr mines can again export coal to 
Italy. Other countries will get heavy ma- 
chinery. 

In developing its programs—and 
even relief—ECA has run into frequent 
obstacles. Because of U.S.-Soviet joint 
occupation troubles, not a single shipment 
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of its $84.2 million allotment has yet been 
sent to Western Germany. Communist 
stevedores last week delayed the unload- 
ing of ECA ships in French ports. Britain 
squirmed when the U.S. suggested its 
technicians streamline her industries. 
Other participating nations balked when 
asked to break down internal tariff bar- 
riers and stabilize their currencies as re- 
quired under the Marshall Plan. 

Guess & Give. Insufficient U.S. per- 
sonnel overseas has also retarded ECA’s 
operations. At last count it had only 302 
workers spread thinly over 11 countries. 
At present, Washington gets almost no 
details on uses to which U.S. goods are 
put, and must depend mainly on a statisti- 
cal yardstick of economic progress—Fu- 
rope’s exports to the U.S. 


Check on Checks 


Last week the United Press handed 
Republicans a clincher in their long 
standing argument that Government is 
too costly: 

One out of every six adult Ameri- 
cans was getting some kind of Federal 
Government check: 

The 15,830,899 check-cashing to- 
tal broke down into: 


Govt. employes. . 
Armed forces 
Veterans 


1,412,000 
6,526,505 
. - 125,000 
2,471,000 


Civil Service (ret.) 
Social Security 


Farmers (soil cons.)... . 3,205,131 


Of these, veterans, Social Security 
beneficiaries and farmers were on 
fairly safe grounds. The outlook for 
some Government employes, however, 
never looked blacker, most Washing- 
ton “ax-watchers” thought. 
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Campaign Kickoff 


Bit by bit the Presidential campaign 
was getting down to cases this week. 

Harry Truman’s favorite sparring- 
partner, the 80th Congress, had gone 
home. Now, although he was still trying 
to ignore the fact, he was in the ring with 
Tom Dewey. The governor knew it, even 
if Truman didn’t. 

Ending a five-week vacation, Dewey 
returned to Albany to start campaigning 
in earnest. Before the executive commit- 
tee of the National Federation of Young 
Republican Clubs, he attacked the “easy 
remedies and quack solutions such as 
have dominated the thinking of the pres- 
ent national administration,” charged that 
the Democratic Party had “degenerated.” 

At the same time Dewey spoke hard 
common sense to his own party, warned 
that the GOP too might “degenerate” 
without a constant ferment of active 
young people to keep it moving ahead. 

“The Republican Party of today,” he 
declared, “does not look backward. It 
looks forward.” 

Sure to Win? Although some anony- 
mous “close friends of Gov. Dewey” said 
he was so confident that he might make 
fewer than 10 major speeches, no such 
optimism was apparent in the locker- 
room huddles of the Dewey team. The 
governor sent Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr. 
(R.-Pa.), Republican National Commit- 
tee Chairman, to the West Coast to tour 
major cities, talk to party workers and 
raise funds. Five days later Ear] Warren, 
tanned and smiling, flew in from Cali- 
fornia for a two-day strategy conference. 

Reluctant Dragon. In the White 
House the governor’s opponent displayed 
an odd shyness. The President stalled 
until Democratic leaders pressured him, 
then he called in National Chairman J. 
Howard McGrath and his running mate, 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley (D.-Ky.). To- 


gether they plotted a campaign to begin 
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sometime in September and last “right 
through Nov. 2.” 

Also Running. In Texas and Con- 
necticut the noisy splinters of the Demo- 
cratic Party were audible. Speaking to a 
half-filled cofiseum in Houston, Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina ac- 
cepted the Presidential nomination of the 
States’ Rights Party, assailed Truman, 
Dewey and Henry Wallace. 

At Bridgeport, Conn., plans went 
ahead for the first Wallace. campaign 
speech on Aug. 21. Wallace party bosses 
said the speech would spell out in more 
detail the broad generalities of the candi- 
date’s notion of “peace, abundance and 
freedom.” 


Metropolitan Uproar 


For the Metropolitan Opera’s 375,- 
000 box office customers and 10 million 
radio listeners, last week brought a dime 
novel climax. 

Traditional money-loser, America’s 
biggest opera house had licked a half- 
dozen crises—with contributions from 
music lovers and wealthy angels—since 
the depression of 1897. But its directors, 
burdened with last season’s $220,000 defi- 
cit, decided that unless three unions ac- 
cepted last year’s work contracts the 
1948-49 season would be cancelled. 

The unions then promised “fullest 
possible co-operation” to save the Met, 
and asked only for guaranteed unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age security. 

Still Hope. The directors agreed to 
reconsider. Prospects brightened for some 
sort of season, though the opening date éf 
Nov. 8 might be postponed. 

Wagnerian tenor Lauritz Melchior 
said if the no-season decision stood, he 
would stage his own opera for two weeks. 

Night club impresario Billy Rose, 
who startled musicians several years ago 
with his streamlined version of Bizet’s 
Carmen, offered to operate the Met and 
personally guarantee it against deficit if 
given a free hand to “clean house.” Board 
chairman George A. Sloan thanked him, 
but commented the problem “is not one 
of management.” 


Red Hearing 
When Mrs. Oksana Kosenkina 


jumped from the third-floor window of 
the USSR’s New York consulate last 
week, she shattered her left leg and a 
great deal of Kremlin propaganda. 

The 52-year-old teacher of Russian 
children in the U.N. colony, sprawled in 
the consulate’s narrow, paved rear court- 
yard, became the central figure in a top- 
level international incident. 

A day earlier, Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter Molotov had accused the U.S. of kid- 
napping Mrs. Kosenkina and holding her 
at a White Russian farm near New York, 
where Soviet officials found her and 
brought her back to the consulate. 

Safe. Mrs. Kosenkina’s leap showed 
the reverse was true. She had sought ref- 
uge at the farm, operated by the daugh- 
ter of Russian novelist Leo Tolstoy, to 
escape return to Soviet Russia. Lying 
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International 


No more bars. Mrs. Kosenkina was 
free to talk to Thomas committee .. . 


critically injured in New York’s Roose- 
velt Hospital, she accepted a subpena to 
appear before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Now in the protec- 
tive custody of the U.S., she won a prom- 
ise from the State Department she would 
not have to return to Russia. The State 
Department spurned Soviet Ambassador 
Panyushkin’s demand she be returned to 
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. . . but Harry White had issued his 
last denial. (SEE: Red Hearing) 


Soviet “custody.” Committee investigators 
began to comb every detail of her case, 
looking for new leads in the spy hunt 
winding up in Washington. They needed 
new evidence to bolster testimony of Eliza- 
beth Bentley, reformed Russian spy. 

Impasse. So far it was a case of the 
accuser’s word against the accused. With- 
out more prdof, the charges would not 
stick. With proof, there could be prosecu- 
tion for perjury. 

All week the accused had lashed 
back. A few days before his death, for- 
mer Assistant Treasury Secretary Harry 
White denied Communist Party mem- 
bership. Ex-White-House aide Lauchlin 
Currie called committee testimony “hear- 
say three times removed,” and former Lt. 
Col. Duncan Lee dismissed Miss Bentley 
as “lonely and frustrated.” 

$64 Question. Two of the accused, 
Victor Perlo and William Ullman, refused 
to answer the question: “Are you a Com- 
munist?” The committee planned to 
bring perjury charges against either (1) 
the State Department’s Donald Hiss and 
his brother, Alger, or (2) reformed Com- 
munist Whittaker Chambers, who accused 
them of belonging to war-time Washing- 
ton’s elite Communist circle. 

“IT cannot see why Chambers would 
want to lie,” said Mundt. “He has too 
good a job to risk for any but patriotic 
motives.” (Chambers, now a Time maga- 
zine senior editor, reportedly earns $30,- 
000 a year.) 

After failing in all separate attempts 
to break down either Chambers’ charges 
or Hiss’ flat denial, the committee ordered 
a face-to-face showdown between the two 
next Wednesday. 

In retaliation, Russia told a four- 
month-old story of Lt. Robert Dreher, 
assistant U.S. Naval attache at Moscow, 
being ousted on spying charges. The State 
Department dismissed the whole thing as 
a “frame-up.” 


Hawaii: 49 in °4.9? 


Cheerfully Hawaii this week flaunted 
its latest slogan: “The Forty-ninth State 
by °49.” Undaunted by repeated Congres- 
sional snubs to statehood hopes, the is- 
land territory was celebrating its 50th 
year under the American flag—still 
hoping. 

With a sharp eye toward Congres- 
sional realities, island bigwigs are pre- 
paring their finest receptions and fanciest 
fish-frys for members (and wives) of a 
special Senate interior subcommittee, due 
in Hawaii this fall to confirm what they 
know already: The territory is a beautiful 
place to visit—and has valid claims to 
statehood. 

New Start. House-approved state- 
hood legislation died when Congress quit, 
so supporters must make a fresh start in 
January. With both political parties com- 
mitted to it and with the final inspection 
trip completed, it should have easy sled- 
ding. 

If it doesn’t, Hawaii may be favor- 
ably disposed to a recent humorous sug- 
gestion by The Ketchikan (Alaska) 
Chronicle: that the two territories band 
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together in an appeal to the United Na- 
tions on the ground that the U.S. is deny- 
ing democratic freedoms by withholding 
tatehood from them both. 


Studebaker in Gear 


Last November Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
urged American teachers to warn their 
pupils of the dangers of communism. 

Three weeks ago Dr. Studebaker quit 
his job, claiming he couldn’t live on Gov- 
ernment pay. 

A few days later he wrote a letter 
(with copies to Senate and House appro- 
priations committees) accusing his ex- 
boss, Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car W. Ewing, of being “a partisan poli- 
tician” whose staff had censored Stude- 
baker’s anti-Communist speeches. 

Background. Ewing has argued the 
expansion of FSA activities, plus the de- 
cline in Labor Department functions, 
would make inevitable a single new de- 
partment of health, welfare and educa- 
tion. Studebaker has insisted that educa- 
tion itself should be a separate department. 

As chairman Styles Bridges (R.- 
N.H.) of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee began to mutter abaut starting an- 
other investigation, Studebaker knew he 
might still have the last word: He had 
raised the sure-fire issue of communism 
—and Republicans could easily remem- 
ber Ewing’s savage attack on them at the 
Democratic National Convention. 


Transportation History. More than 


3 million visitors will flock to Chi- 
cago’s lakefront this summer and fall 
to see the story of railroad progress 
dramatized. The Railroad Fair, biggest 
promotional exhibit ever staged by one 
industry, will run until Oct. 1. 

In picture, Edward C. Schmidt, 
executive assistant of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., shows a famous 
golden spike to Jack Caffrey of Lionel 
Corp. That spike linked the U.P. and 
the Central Pacific at Promontory, 
Utah, on May 10, 1869, to open the 
first transcontinental route. 
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Pathfinder 


CGovernment’s paymaster. Banning be- 
lieves in checking checks. (SEE: below) 


Autograph, Mister? 


Washington’s portly, pencil-mus- 
tached Paul Banning is the nation’s big- 
gest spender, probably the only man who 
has signed 230 million checks. Not one 
has ever bounced, yet he earns only $9,975 
a year. 

Paymaster for all the Government ex- 
cept the Armed Forces and a few minor 
agencies, Banning will earn his salary this 
year issuing about 175 million checks, in- 
cluding 81 million for veterans’ benefits, 
42 million in tax rebates, and 27 million 
to Social Security benefits receivers. Gov- 
ernment workers’ paychecks run low—a 
mere 17 million. 

To sign these paper slips—worth $30 
billion—Banning won't lift a pen. In 
Washington and branch offices, each of 
125 special machines ean stamp out 250 
signatures a minute, using steel plates to 
produce “Paul Banning” in facsimile. 

Purple & Gold. Banning guards 
these duplicators with strict precautions. 
No machine will turn over unless un- 
locked by three keys. The purple ink is 
forgery-resistant, being mixed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office with secret in- 
gredients. 

A Penny Saved... Slip-ups of any 
kind are “extremely rare,” Banning says. 
He dwells on economies his office has ef- 
fected. While it now uses 3,500 workers 
and 548 machines (at a cost of $10 mil- 
lion a year), mass production has cut 
costs to 6¢ a check—7¢ less than the 1933 
outlay for hand-typed checks. 

The average payee gets $160, though 
last June one received $1.3 billion (rein- 
vestment of National Service Life In- 
surance funds). Checks for 1¢ are rare, 


are costly to write. More expensive still 
are the 200,000 checks which recipients 
lose each year; about 46,000 of these are 
never found and cost more than $1 each 
to replace. 


High Cost of Turnips 


The President’s special session of 
Congress—called on July 26, “Turnip 
Day” in Missouri—brought 531 members 
to Washington. 

It took 893 pages of The Congres- 
sional Record to record their debates. 

It took 419 pages in the Record ap- 
pendix to reprint editorials, clippings, 
petitions, poems and recipes. 

e @ It cost 20¢ a mile to bring a Con- 
gressman to Washington. That was $250,- 
000 for 531 members. 

ee It cost $750 to print a page of 
the Record. That was $983,000 for its 
1,312 pages. 

ee That was $1,233,000 for turnips 
—a la Truman. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Never have so many invented so 
much. In Washington’s Patent Office are 
a gadget for dehydrating bread crusts, a 
child’s toilet seat built like a saddle, and 
leather shoes for dogs. But nobody has 
invented a short-cut to a patent. 

The war robbed the Office of exam- 
iners, and developed inventors. Chicago's 
Charles Jacobsen has patented a mud- 
guard for milady’s stockings. Thelma 
Morris of Phoenix, Ariz., has an electric 
hairbrush. But 150,000 other inventors 
may not get their papers for two years 
unless the examiners can clean up their 
backlog. 

The Patent Office is paying $34,000 
to a New York firm for efficiency advice. 
But only last week the Armed Services 
opened the dam for thousands of new 
thingamabobs, asking for a pneumatic 
tire substitute, a non-magnetic compass, 
even a steering wheel that won’t chill 
hands in cold weather. 


Taft — and Dewey 


There is considerable speculation in 
political Washington as to the future role 
of Bob Taft in the Senate. He has been 
looked upon as the leader, though that is 
not his title, by virtue of his being chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Committee, 
and to a large extent, because of his stat- 
ure. This latter no one can take away 
from him. 

Taft’s Stand. But aside from Fed- 
eral aid to education and housing, he and 
Dewey seldom see eye to eye. Their pres- 
ent relations are most cordial. The Re- 
publican Presidential nominee is seem- 
ingly quite appreciative of Taft’s sports- 
manship at Philadelphia, his refusal to be 
a party to any stop-Dewey movement 
when he saw he could not get the nomi- 
nation himself. 

Taft, philosophically discussing his 
future with his friends, understands there 
might be an incongruity in his continuing 
to head up the policy committee; says 
candidly he doesn’t want to be in a posi- 
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tion of simply being the President’s agent. 

There is considerable thought he may 
be elevated to the Supreme Court. In 
eight years Dewey will have three ap- 
pointments to that tribunal, the dopesters 
figure. On his own appointment, Taft says 
with his usual frankness his present be- 
lief is that he would turn it down, but if 
the appointment should come, he’d prob- 
ably accept it. 


$0-a-Year Man 


Dollar-a-year men are old stuff in 
Washington. Now the Interior Depart- 
ment has a top-flight bureaucrat who 
works on credit or for free. He isn’t sure 
which. 

Each day, 43-year-old James Boyd 
reports to his office at 8 a.m., often works 
until 7 p.m. But, while this former Colo- 
rado School of Mines dean rates $10,000 
a year as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, he hasn’t received a penny since 
Dec. 19. The Comptroller General won't 
let Interior pay him because the Senate 
thrice refused to confirm his appointment. 

Sometimes he gets tempted by lucra- 
tive offers from industry. When that hap- 
pens his pretty wife Ruth puts her foot 
down: “Stay on the job and see it through 
to a decision.” 

That meant no vacation this year. 
Boyd’s four children got new clothes for 
the coming school year, but the family is 


brpaisite: ; x cee 
rapidly going vegetarian. 


Boyd’s chances of confirmation (and 
back pay) are slim. Stubborn United 
Mine Workers’ boss John L. Lewis and 
tenacious Sen. Eugene Millikin (R.-Col.) 
simply don’t want him (ostensibly, they 
don’t think he is qualified). Last month, 
Boyd saw Lewis for the first time. “He 
didn’t say a word but looked me up and 
down several times,” Boyd said later. 


“You know, I believe he wanted to see if 
I was losing weight.” 





International 
Free worker. He cashed his bonds to 
hold Government job. (SEE: $0-a-Y ear) 
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Along The American Way 


For anyone who likes to worry, 
what a wonderful time this is to be 
alive! 

One can worry about being blown 
to bits by an atomic bomb. He can 
worry about inflation, about Russia, 
about Europe’s falling apart, about 
danger at home from Communists, 
about being one of the every seven who 
will die from cancer. 

If those problems fail to furnish 
enough gloom, one can worry about the 
dangers of oil and iron ore sources 
running out. He can contemplate the 
horrors of the next depression. He can 
stew over the fate of the oncoming 
generations when, the prophets say, 
population will outstrip food supply. 
He can bemoan the loss of the forests, 
soil erosion and the disappearance of 
the buffalo herds. He can bemoan the 
high divorce rate, juvenile delin- 
quency, racial discriminations, and 
the housing situation. He can have a 
marvelous time deploring and viewing 
with alarm. If he is steamed up enough 
he can call to public attention and 
even demand that something be done. 


With affairs everywhere in so 
serious a state, it may be improper, 
and indeed bad taste, to waste anyone’s 
time by pretending that the face of 
America may bear some cheerful as- 
pects. Nevertheless, it does. Here, for 
instance are three of them. 


1. All too little consideration has 
been given to the fact that the U.S. 
population is growing more rapidly 
than anyone predicted. Every year sees 
around two million more people in the 
48 states, all to be fed, clothed, housed 
and supplied with the infinite variety 
that goes into the American standard 
of living. This growth means jobs for 
workers, markets for farmers, invest- 
ments for savings, and other such basic 
factors that make for productive pros- 
perity. It means more activities in the 
cities, more business on Main Street, 
more things everywhere to do. 

2. The war brought huge in- 
creases in productive capacity. Both in 
factories and farms, the quantity of 
horsepower available per worker shot 
up. The number and power of tools 
working have more to do with how 
well people live than does the quan- 
tity of muscle power. Only about 6% 
of the actual energy that goes into U.S. 
production comes from muscles. The 
other 94% comes from power and 
machines. 

3. Not only does the U.S. now 
have more people as a market, and 
more power and tools to create goods 


Great Days to Worry 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Harris & Ewing 


Wheeler McMillen. It’s not all black. 


and services, but the total supply of 
know-how has steadily risen. Science 
develops new ways to get more out of 
materials, wholly new products, and 
more economical ways to use tools. We 
have what it takes to go ahead. 


Sure, we have _ problems. 
Plenty of them. Problems that are 
national, and plenty that are indi- 
vidual. And they do need to be worried 
about, thought about, faced and acted 
upon until they are solved. 

This is not the first time Ameri- 
cans have been confronted with prob- 
lems. There were a few at Jamestown 


and Plymouth and new ones have 
emerged every decade since. They 


were not always solved the best way, 
but most of them passed into history, 
to be followed by others. Meanwhile, 
almost unbelievable progress has been 
made. 

A problem, someone has said, is 
also an opportunity. Possibly the 
gravest problems of all those that 
worry Americans these days are the 
national debt and those rising excesses 
of government which tend to inter- 
fere with individual freedom. Even 
these can be met. A continued expan- 
sion of production can reduce the fear- 
some proportions of public debit which 
is, when it comes to paying taxes, 
decidedly an individual and personal 
debt. And the chance now appears that 
people may turn their faith back from 
government to themselves as personal 
problem-solvers. 

The worrying may help, but work 
will produce more results 
Work is more cheerful, too. 


sooner. 
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The World 


Deadlock at Moscow 


Signs grow that Stalin is forcing a 
in desperate move to keep his 
satellites in line. 

The men doing the actual arguing 
between the East and the West hid their 
real feelings behind professional poker 
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faces. But among plain, ordinary people 
-especially those whose lands might be 
battlefields—war jitters were growing. 

France’s ambassador, Yves Chataig- 
neau, Britain’s Frank Roberts and Amer- 
ica’s Walter Bedell Smith had begun their 
third week of closed-door meetings in 
Moscow with Foreign Minister V. M. 
Molotov of the Soviet Union. Their early 
high spirits were gone, however, and each 
new conference without a statement made 
a stalemate look more likely. 

Events in other Cold War points of 
contact strengthened this grim prob- 
ability. All over the Western world, Mos- 
cow’s nationals were being recalled, as 
Japanese were in 1941. There were 
rumors that the USSR’s Berlin occupa- 
tion chief, Marshal Sokolovsky. was being 
replaced (actually if not officially) by a 
tactical commander. 

Weakness. More and more the im- 
pression grew that.a serious crisis was 
brewing behind the Iron Curtain, a crisis 
which might force the Politburo to take 
drastic risks to save its face and perhaps 
its skin. Obviously a spy-and-treason scare 
was afoot among Stalin’s minions. It was 
echoed in the panic of Soviet citizens 
abroad when their recalls began, and re- 
flected in actual danger to Westerners 
in Russia. The U.S. Embassy in Moscow 
warned its staff members to venture out, 
when necessary, only in groups of three. 

Five Olympic contestants from Iron 
Curtain countries—two Czechs and three 
Hungarians—announced they had asked 
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and received from the British a promise 
of asylum; they were not going back. At 
once similar requests came in from Pole 
and Yugoslav athletes. 

A constant stream of Czech escapees 
continued to pour over the borders of 
U.S.-held Germany. Behind them, Czech 
Communists grimly announced a_ purge- 
screening of 2 million party members. 

Battle Scheme? In Frankfurt U.S. 
Army officials were checking into an om- 
inous document given them by an ex-Com- 
munist German. It purported to be a 
Soviet plan for a surprise military seizure 
of Germany. U.S. military men thought it 
might be a hoax—but admitted it 
“basically sound” as an attack-plan. 

This helped make Americans and 
Britishers in Berlin feel they might now 
be nothing but an advance observation 
post, set to watch for the Soviet mobiliza- 
tion which would come before any drive 
into Western Germany. If the Russians, 
too, saw them in this light, there was little 
chance the Berlin blockade would be 
lifted—unless the Western powers would 
get out. Berlin’s acting mayor. Social 
Democrat Ernst Reuter, said Western- 
zone Berliners would rather put up with 
the “worst” blockade hardships than risk 
Anglo-American departure and 
munist vengeance. 


was 


Com- 


Strong Man 


As Frank Roberts, British envoy to 
Russia entered the Kremlin for the third 
time last week, he muttered under his 
breath to U.S. Ambassador Walter Bedell 
Smith, walking beside him: 

“My God, can’t the French arrange 
their crises better? Will there be no end 
to them?” 

Roberts was referring to word that 
morning from Paris—10,000 miners 


would quit the pits if Andre Marie’s gov- 
ernment juggled taxes higher. Almost as 
irritating was the fact that “Third Force” 
conferences in The Hague a week before 
had slithered to a soggy stalemate be- 
cause of France. Her almost non-existent 
military structure and dismal economic 
future had, despite Italy’s declared will- 
ingness to surrender much of its national 
autonomy to the authority of a union of 
Western European nations, effectively 
bogged down the earnest efforts of Bene- 
lux nations (Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) to establish a bulwark 
against Communist aggression. But most 
provoking of all was the growing convic- 
tion that U.S. and British efforts to op- 
pose the Russian stand on German occu- 
pation (see above) had been undermined 
by weak-sister France, who, tongue in 
cheek, would do nothing, say nothing to 
annoy seriously the Soviet Union. 

Doubts. Like all competent observ- 
ers in Europe today, Smith and Rogers 
know that France’s malady is largely psy- 
chological. It was not that the French 
people had lost confidence in Robert 
Schuman’s government last month. Nor 
did the brilliant facade of four ex- 
premiers in Marie’s cabinet (Reynaud, 
Blum, Ramadier, Schuman) do much to 
change their attitude. For the truth was 
simply that the French had lost faith in 
government. 

They knew that a government bound 
together only by political expedience 
could not last. Failures stemming from 


personal differences (Conservatives 


against Socialists, Communists against 
Socialists, Socialists against Conserva- 


tives) were but symptomatic of France’s 
internal sickness. What she needed—and 
he would be born in another crisis—was 
a strong man. 

And finally they knew that France 
today must inevitably turn to Charles de 
Gaulle, whose hour of triumph will prob- 
ably strike this fall. Not by political coup, 
nor by intrigue, but simply because half 
of France’s 27 million voters want him, 








International, Acme 


Repeat performance? In Moscow, Foreign Minister Molotov (left) and Ambassador Smith talked on. In Berlin (center), still 
roofless three years after World War Il, there was growing fear that an even worse holocaust was on the way. (SEE: Deadlock ) 
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De Gaulle is almost certain to assume 
control right after the national assembly 
elections in October. 

Now a little gaunt, gray and sagging 
in his baggy worsted drab uniform, 
Charles de Gaulle is a much wiser man 
than he was during his “three months’ 
reign” from November 1945 to January 
1946. This time, he will not try imme- 
diately to revamp the French constitution 
and make himself France’s all-powerful 
president. 

Promises. He will couple his shouts 
for a militarily strong France with a new 
program of higher wages for labor and 
lower taxes for house owners. And, most 
important to Smith and Rogers—and the 
countries they represent—he will 
timbre to France’s voice at conference 
tables in The Hague and the Kremlin. 
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Borrowed Fatherhood 


One-by one the doctors came to Lon- 
don. Behind closed doors, before a com- 
mittee headed by the Bishop of London, 
they spoke their pieces. 

“Persons of the aitmost sincerity,” 
was the way the committee (which itself 
included six doctors, two of them women ) 
described them, “impelled by a genuine 
compassion for . Victims of sterility 
and by a deep desire to help them.” 

But the way they had helped their 
female patients—by artificial insemina- 
tion from male donors other than the 
patients’ husbands—the committee con- 
demned. And so did the committee’s or- 
ganizer, the Church of England’s Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It was, the committee said, “wrong in 
principle and contrary to Christian doc- 
trine.” And it demanded that legislation 
be passed by Parliament to make it a 
crime against the Crown as well. 


Tito Talks Back 


Even last week, what little knowledge 
(Americans or west Europeans had of the 
internal troubles afflicting Joseph Stalin’s 
vast Communist empire they owed mostly 
to one man. 

The man, who had never cared a 
Balkan yodel whether they were enlight- 
ened or not, was bulging, be-medalled 
Marshal Josip “Tito” Broz. His defiance 
of Stalin’s Cominform had exposed a 
fairly pungent batch of Marxist dirty 
linen. Among the most revealing items: 

@ @ The Soviet had tried to rush Bal- 
kan satellites into devoting all efforts to 
building USSR grain stocks, sacrificing 
their own recovery, in anticipation of a 
war in which they would be expendable. 

e @ Expecting this to make Balkan 
leaders unpopular, the Politburo sent or- 
sanizers into their countries to liquidate 
them afterward. 

Tito alone caught wise, beat them to 
the draw. Last week, backed by a loyal 
army and secret police, he openly 
snubbed the USSR’s Andrei Vishinsky at 
the Belgrade conference on Danube traf- 
fic. Yugoslav delegates failed to show up 
and join the “solid” Iron Curtain vote. 
All Vishinsky could do was talk spitefully 
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Small cheer. Marie (left) and Schuman had little to laugh about. (SEE: Strong) 


tough to the outnumbered Western dele- 
gates. But on the other Iron Curtain Bal- 
kan delegates, the big impression was 
made by Tito. 


Exit Canada’s King 
o 


Few of the faithful leaving Quebec’s 
Church of Ste. Anne de Beaupre last Sun- 
day morning noticed the devout, scholarly 
man who remained in his pew long after 
the mass had ended. 

Louis S. St. Laurent has long known 
the value of prayer. Once in 1941 he 
prayed for guidance, then risked political 
suicide by voting for national conscrip- 
tion; later he heard himself lauded by 
the French-Canadians whose provincia] 
notions he had upset. During the war, 
prayers for his soldier-son, Jean-Paul, 
missing for two months, were answered 
from a British field hospital. 

Now, with his first week as leader of 
Canada’s Liberal Party just over, Louis 





Acme 
St. Laurent. Canada’s new liberal leader 
walked a tight political wire. (SEE: Exit) 


St. Laurent had need for more prayers— 
plus the strong right arm of doughty, old 
W. L. Mackenzie King, whom he had suc- 
ceeded, and whose job as prime ministe1 
he would inherit next December when 
King retires. 

Trial. St. Laurent’s ability had in 
seven years skyrocketed him into the job 
of secretary of state for external affairs 
and had won him international repute as 
a statesman. But events at home in the 
next four months will put his reputation 
to the acid test. 

On Sept. 30 in Ottawa, the Progres- 
sive Conservatives, second in size only to 
the Liberals, will-hold their national con- 
vention, probably name Ontario’s Premier 
George Drew as their leader. 

Thus the way may be opened for the 
overthrow of the Liberal Party after 21 
uninterrupted years of power under 
King’s shrewd direction. In Canada’s gen- 
eral elections next year, Drew and Que- 
Premier Maurice le Noblet Du- 
plessis’ Union Nationale will probably 
form a coalition party to oust the Liberals 
if they can. Duplessis and Drew are too 
smart to think either could beat St. Lau- 
rent alone. Both are firmly committed to 
provincial rights (similar to states’ rights 
in the U.S., without the race issue) while 
the Liberals support a strong central gov- 
ernment. 

Touch and Go. If St. Laurent’s 
prayers go completely unanswered and if 
breaks favor the coalitionists, the over- 
throw could come before the national 
election. If, for example, Laurent should 
stumble over some controversial issue like 
higher federal taxes, which all Canadian 
provinces hotly oppose, a vote of con- 
fidence might be forced. The Liberals now 
have 125 seats in the House of Commons 
against 120 for other parties. 

Small wonder, then, that Louis St. 
Laurent genuflected thrice and thumped 
his chest humbly in supplication as he 
left church last Sunday. It would be 
greater wonder if wise old Mackenzie 
King left the political fate of his protégé 
entirely to prayer. 


bec’s 
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Nabob on a Needle 


Many a hard-headed, swart-skinned 
ancestor fought hard and plotted harder 
so that Pratap Sinha Gaekwar today 
would be maharajah of the Indian state 
of Baroda, with a personal treasure house 
which yields him a reported income of $8 
million a year. 

For these efforts, they get no thanks 
from present-day Barodans. Frankly, the 
Gaekwar’s subjects would like their mon- 
arch demoted to the rank of private citi- 
zen—preferably of some other country. 
But first they would like to relieve the 
chubby, oily-haired nabob of about $10 
million, which they claim he pilfered from 
the state treasury to finance his horse- 
racing and night life. 

The Baroda legislature’s complaint 
to the Indian States Ministry added that 
Barodans at home were facing famine 
while their prince was spending public 
millions abroad. They demanded he be 
forced to abdicate. 

Tottering Highness. Leaving Lon- 
don for Paris, en route east (by private 
plane, with three truckloads of luggage 
following) to fight his case, the maha- 
rajah denied everything, asserted he had 
been framed, added that no one had 
authority to make him quit anyway. 


Queen Juliana 


In Holland a new ruler gets no 
crown. But, in the simple ceremony that 
resembles the swearing-in of a president 
more than the coronation of a monarch, a 
Dutch sovereign can expect something 
even more precious: the love of the 
people. 

For 50 years good, housewifely Wil- 
helmina, first Queen in the history of The 
Lowlands’ nine century-old House of 
Orange-Nassau, has had that love. Next 


fortnight it will shower upon Wil- 
helmina’s 39-year-old daughter, when 
Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina, 
princess of Orange-Nassau, duchess of 
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Juliana. A smile for a scepter, love for a 
crown. (SEE: Queen Juliana) 
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Enthroned. 1{ Gaekwar is nudged out, son (left) may succeed him. (SEE: Nabob) 


Mecklenburg, to Amsterdam’s 
needle-spired New Church to succeed her 
67-year-old mother as Queen. 

Wilhelmina’s abdication, announced 
last May, was no surprise to Hollanders. 
Many passersby who had seen her sitting, 
knitting or reading, at a window in her 
Amsterdam palace had noticed how weary 
her familiar face had become. 

Of chubby, brown-haired Juliana, 
they likewise know what to expect. For 
seven weeks in 1947 and for shorter 
periods twice this year, Juliana had 
reigned while her mother obeyed doctors’ 
orders to “really rest for a change.” 

Ready. Next month as that rest be- 
comes a lifelong prescription for Wilhel- 
mina, Juliana’s work will begin. The 
Dutch felt she was well equipped. 

At 18, after attending a public uni- 
versity as plain Julia van Bueren, she was 
appointed to the Council of State, a 14- 
member advisory board for legislative and 
executive matters. During World War II, 
she lived in Canada and vacationed in the 
U.S. with her consort, German-born 
Prince Bernhard. While she acted as un- 
official envoy to those democracies, Bern- 
hard led Dutch underground resistance 
against the Nazis. 

When asked if they wouldn’t prefer 
a republic, Dutchmen say: “A queen 
doesn’t cost much more than a president 
and, besides, she’s good to the sick.” 

The Dutch are happily resigned to a 
woman on the throne. And well they 
might be—Juliana’s four children are all 
girls. 


goes 


Moon Madness 


Elsewhere in the world, children 
caught sight of the August new moon, 
winked at it, whispered a wish. 

In Manchester, England, 4-year-old 
Joe Creamer may have had time for a 


brief, terrified wish that he was safe in- 
doors. Then all his wishing was over. 
Above, the crescent moon hung in the sky. 
Below, little Joe, strangled and stripped, 
hung from a wire in an abandoned, blitz- 
ruined factory. His was the third unsolved 
new-moon child murder in 
within six months. 


Lancashire 


Man from Underground 


For years British and Jewish agency 
police in Palestine would have given their 
eye-teeth to meet Nathan Friedman 
Yellin. Last fortnight PATHFINDER cor- 
respondent Arthur Holzman did: 

I have just returned from one of the 
rarest interviews in Palestine today—with 
Nathan Friedman Yellin, No. 1 man of 
the famed Jewish terrorists, the Stern 
gang, which in 1940, under the leader- 
ship of Abraham Stern, broke away from 
the larger Jewish underground, the Irgun 
Zvai Leumi. 

The Irgun felt that Jews should co- 
operate with Britain against Hitler. Stern 
didn’t. When Stern was captured by Jew- 
ish authorities, turned over to the British 
and shot, Yellin succeeded him. 

Dead or Alive. Opposed by most of 
the Jewish community, the Stern gang 
accomplished little against the British 
during the war. After VE-day, however, it 
became the underground most feared by 
the British, and Yellin became the “most 
wanted” man. 

It has now become a political party. 
But it warns the government it will return 
underground if the Jewish state sacrifices 
any part of its sovereignty. Yellin has 
sworn to carry on the underground fight 
outside Israel until all biblical Palestine, 
including Transjordan, is Jewish. 

Meeting Yellin even now takes weeks 
of preliminary conferences with his un- 
derlings. He is middle-aged and heavy set, 
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with high cheek bones, a light complex- 
ion, blue eyes which peer from narrow 
slits, a full black mustache. 

Tunnel to Freedom. Yellin told 
how he and other “gangsters” discovered 
an escape-route from Acre prison, where 
the British were holding them last fall. 
From smuggled histories and measure- 
ments their friends took outside, Yellin 
and fellow-prisoners computed that their 
wing of the new fortress was built over 
an ancient medieval stronghold. Some- 
where below their own cell (No. 28) must 
be the entrance to one of the tunnels 
every Crusaders’ fort had as an outlet in 
case of siege. 

They began digging in a corner. 
While British and Arab guards went back 
and forth past the window, one man, ly- 
ing under the bed, worked with a knife 
while the others played chess above him. 
The rocks they dug they cracked into bits, 
then mixed them with rice and orange 
peels—since the British inspected all gar- 
bage. 

They worked all spring. Last sum- 
mer, they broke through into a large 
vaulted-hall. With rope ladders (made of 
sheets) a compass, a lantern (a dish of 
oil with a wick) and snake- and scorpion- 
bite remedies, they hunted and finally 
found a passage which would take them 
nearly across the city. 

Nipped. With 60 other prisoners, 
they planned an escape for the last of 
November. But on Nov. 29 the U.N. an- 
nounced its partition decision, the Arabs 
in Acre rioted—and the Jews were moved 
to a safer prison. 

Yellin now is a “respectable” polliti- 
cal leader, but he and the whole Stern 
group will fight any attempt to set up 
international armed control of Palestine, 
or even of Jerusalem. Thus he might some 
day again find himself in cell 28 in Acre 
—with Israeli guards. Nevertheless, in 
support of the government’s fight against 
the Arabs, Yellin’s men last week sur- 
rendered their maps of Acre’s medieval 
architecture. 


* 





International 
Acre Prison. The way out was an 800- 
year-old secret. (SEE: Underground) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Consequences of Berlin 


From the beginning of the block- 
ade it was all too obvious that the 
United States could not win more than 
a nominal victory in the struggle with 
Soviet Russia for the control of Berlin. 
The issue now is how to terminate the 
struggle without too much loss of face. 

Admission of the worst setback 
to American prestige since Corregidor 
has been staved off by heroic effort 
on both the military and the diplo- 
matic front. 

As a technical accomplishment, 
the effort to supply the former German 
capital by air has been superb. But 
it is now possible to reveal that the 
air lift has not been able to meet 
more than two-thirds of the food, and 
not more than one-fifth of the fuel 
requirements of the sectors of Berlin 
under American, British and French 
occupation. 


It is the fuel problem which 
dooms the operation. 

Airplanes—even the great Sky- 
masters—are not designed to serve as 
coal carriers. The attempt to supply 
the power plants and factories of a 
huge city with coal by air was a 
heroic gesture, but nevertheless a 
gesture. The cost to the American 
taxpayer—$60 for every ton of coal 
shipped into Berlin by air—alone 
demonstrates the long-range hopeless- 
ness of this effort. 

The protracted series of highly 
secret conferences in the Kremlin were 
equally foredoomed. Stalin and Molo- 
tov knew all along that the American, 
British and French envoys held no 
diplomatic cards and had no real 
bargaining power at their disposal. 

Ambassador Smith and his col- 
leagues were not in a position to 
threaten the Soviet leaders with force 
—clearly the only argument that they 
respect. And the Western envoys knew 
perfectly well that if they made further 
concessions, in return for a lifting of 





the blockade, that blockade could 
always be imposed again, without 
warning, once the concessions had 


been added to Stalin’s long list of 
diplomatic triumphs. 


*% * . 


The Department of State will, 
of course, delay any admission of frus- 
tration as long as possible. 

Humiliation is highly unpleasant 
at any time, and with a Presidential 
election drawing near there is the 
strongest political pressure to keep 
the gloomy facts from the electorate. 
But Stalin does not mind our stubborn 
refusal to confront realities. He knows 
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Coal, oil by air. Heroic but short. 


that time is on his side, and that the 
coming triumph of the Soviet will not 
be less pronounced because we are 
loath to recognize it. 

Indeed the evil effects of an 
eventual setback are likely to be in- 
creased by the protracted effort to 
avert it. Actually there would have 
been less_loss to our prestige in Europe 
if we had admitted months ago that 
our own leadership had made our 
position in‘ Berlin so precarious. 


* * * 


In its issue of July 24—a month 
ago—the London Economist printed a 
somber but courageous editorial on 
the Battle of Berlin. The conclusion of 
this influential British journal is 
worthy of our attention. It said: 

“The Western countries have 
blundered into this crisis and are 
only just beginning to realize the 
intensity of the dilemma with which 
they are faced. They have every 
right to be furiously angry with 
the so-called leaders who put them 
there.” 

The London Economist was too 
polite to identify these “so-called 
leaders.” But everybody knows who 
they were. Everybody knows that the 
New Deal clique around President 
Roosevelt and President Truman are 
responsible for the concessions which 
gave Soviet Russia its strangle-hold on 
Berlin. 

Eventually, as the tide is running, 
we shall be forced to an unfavorable 
compromise over Berlin. The public’s 
anger for this humiliation should then 
concentrate on those who were respon- 
sible for making that compromise in- 
evitable. They are not difficult to 
identify. 
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TAR-SCARE headlines have 

spurred U.S. manufacturers to 

take stock of their prepared- 
ness. Some industrial divisions are ready: 
Rubber men, for instance, say they can 
switch to aircraft and military tires in 
days. But what about other segments of 
industry which must prepare and con- 
vert? 

Recently, a jittery West Coast in- 
dustrialist leaped into print with some 
shocking statements about “leftover 
World War Il He charged that 
the Government had “disposed wholesale” 
of 310,000-360,000 of them. He called it 
“one of the most 
history.” 


tools.” 


colossal errors in 





Machine magic. Here at Naval Ordnance, Charleston, W. Va.. 
(tolerances: sometimes zero) are dismantled, sprayed or dipped in oil, re-assembled and preserved for the next emergency. 
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By M. K. Wisenarrt 


Prompted by these — sensational 
charges, questions were put to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Munitions Board 
(the Secretary's agency on industrial pre- 
paredness), and the National Security 
Resources Board. Summed up, they were: 

1. What has become of World War 
II’s machine tools and plants? 

2. If the Berlin crisis—or some later 
crisis—explodes into war how long will 
it take the U.S. to achieve peak pro- 
duction? 

3. What have we saved from World 
War II that makes us better prepared to 
meet a war emergency now than we were 
right after Pearl Harbor? 

In answering the questions last fort- 


night, top flight officials gave a fair ac- 
count of what they have accomplished so 
far—and a fair idea of how ready the U.S. 
is today for any emergency: 


Tools that make tools 


Modern war cannot be fought with- 
out the machine that cut metal. 
press it, stamp it out or move it (drop 
forge machinery, presses, punches, cranes 
and the like). 

Machine tools are basic. They have 
been called tools” because they 
make other tools. But they also produce 
all kinds of peacetime durable goods. 
Many are extremely complex, and take 
more man-hours to produce than any 
other kind of industrial equipment. In 
size, they range from a single lathe to 
an 84-inch boring mill for cutting tur- 
bine housing, gun carriages and the like. 
They may be built with tolerances as close 
as 1/100,000 of an inch and cost $60.000 
or more. 

After the war the 
over to the War Assets 


tools 


“seed 


turned 
Administration 


services 


360,000 surplus tools (machine and indus- 


trial) valued at more than $1.5 billion. 
This is exactly the number the West 
Coast Jeremiah declared had been reck- 
lessly disposed of, mostly as scrap. 

Of these, more than 100,000 were 
sold to industry direct at fixed prices de- 
termined by an official formula. Another 
100,000 went to industry through ap- 
proved dealers, mostly G.I.’s. None were 
sold to potential enemy nations. 

All the tools sold are now working 
in the peacetime economy. Munitions 
Board experts say they are more useful 
there, and better cared for, than they 


World War II’s wonder-working, metal-cutting precision tools 
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W orld’s biggest tool. This vertical boring mill cost $141,000, showed Hitler how U.S. produces gun carriages and tank turrets. 


would be in storage. If war comes they 
will be available quickly. In many cases 
they may produce war goods on the spot 
where they are now working. Meanwhile 
workers using the tools are developing 
skills in some cases even more valuable 
than the tools themselves. 

For some tools WAA could not find 
industrial buyers. Among these were some 
Betts boring mills—big machines for cut- 
ting tank turret tracks. Thirty-five were 
sold as scrap for $2,800 each. Their 
original cost was more than $60,000 
apiece. 

Up to that time the services had 
made no provision for preserving war- 
time tools industry did not want. So in 
1947 Janmat (Joint Army and Navy Ma- 
chine Tool Program) came into being. 


Congress authorized Janmat to col- 
lect and store 182,000 tools—all so spe- 
cialized that industry could not use them. 
By June 8, Janmat had taken over 111,350 
tools from WAA. When possible these 
were stored on the site where they were 
used in wartime, or as near as possible to 
the point where they might be used in a 
future emergency. Many were stored in 
Naval Ordnance depots—in Idaho, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, and other states. 

Millions will be spent for the care 
of machines stored by Janmat. They will 
be sprayed with oil, sometimes “co- 
cooned” with plastic. 

The minimum cost of preparing an 
important machine tool for storage is $200 
plus handling and freight. Will they be 
worth the cost? The experts answer: It 


is part of the price the U.S. is paying for 
an insurance policy against World War 
III. Machine tool men estimate that tools 
now in storage represent in time necessary 
to reproduce them somewhere near a half.- 
billion man hours. 

At the start of World War II the U.S. 
had 1 million machine tools. A fourth of 
these became obsolete during the war. 
But during the war, too, the machine in- 
dustry produced 1 million more—more 
than it had made in the previous 40 years. 

Not all of these are still available. 
A fourth of all machine tools produced 
by the U.S. in wartime went to England 
and Russia under lend lease. Those Rus- 
sia got she has taken apart, studied and 
copied for her industrial or war 

(Continued on page 26) 





uses. 





Dehumidified huts. Made by spraying vapor-proof plastic on a cheesecloth base, they shelter 250 machine tools worth $3.3 mil- 
lion. Atmosphere-control device using silica gel keeps relative humidity at 30%. Two men (right) are checking humidity gauge. 
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Steam-cleaning. It took 18 months to make this eight-spindle multamatic Bullard 
turning machine now stored in the industrial reserve. During the war it helped 
mass-produce much-needed gas engine blocks, big naval projectiles and rocket heads. 
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Blunder ? (Continued ) 


Now Russia would like to buy some more. 

Best estimate of the number of ma- 
chine tools at work or in storage in the 
U.S. today: 1.8 million. 


Plants: ready to go 
After World War I tools and plants 


were dissipated. By Pearl Harbor, hardly 
a trace of them could be found. Today's 
situation is different. Since V-J Day war- 
time plants and tools have been redis- 
tributed but not dissipated. 

The U.S. built 1,167 principal war 
plants at a cost of $12 billion—aircraft 
factories, ammunition loading plants, 
shipbuilding and repair yards, magnes- 
ium, copper, aluminum and _ synthetic 
rubber plants. It spent $4 billion more to 
expand existing plants. Postwar legisla- 
tion directed that all plants usable by 
private companies should be sold to them. 
There were 151 plants (cost: $3.2 bil- 
lion) that industry could not absorb. 
Title to them has been kept by the Army. 
Navy and Air Force as part of an in- 
dustrial reserve authorized by Congress. 

They are highly specialized plants for 
producing explosives, howitzers, gun 
tubes, castings and the like and are rat- 
ed as “the cream of the lot,” low in op- 
erating cost, close to raw materials. To- 
gether with the permanent arsenals, these 
151 plants can produce 50% of what all 
similar Government-built munition plants 
produced during the war. 

In the same industrial reserve are 242 
wartime plants built at a cost of $3 
billion. They are being sold or leased 
under the “national security clause.” 
Under this the buyer may use the plant 
but agrees to keep it in such condition 
that it can be restored to war production 
within 120 days. 

WAA sold 800 plants without restric- 
tions. Two-thirds of them are now being 
operated for the same purpose for which 
they were designed. The Munitions Board 
believes most of the other third can be 
reconverted without major problems. 

Experts connected with the Muni- 
tions Board say: The U.S. today has the 
manufacturing capacity to produce within 
six to nine months 70% of what it was 
turning out at the wartime peak in 1945 
after four years of war. 





Men who know how 


Plants and machines cannot produce 
without skilled and experienced men to 
run them. For months MB’s Facilities Di- 
vision has been checking wartime and 
postwar records of individual factories as 
to experience, management efficiency and 
employe skills as well as equipment. Af- 
ter study, the production potential of the 
plant is allocated to Army, Navy or Air 
Force. A procurement agency then ne- 
gotiates a “tentative production schedule” 
with the plant. This is based not only on 
capacity and efficiency but also on such 
factors as access to raw materials, loca- 
tion with reference to survival in case of 
atomic warfare, and ability to expand 
rapidly in case of emergency. 
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War and peace. Wartime production line (left) making radar for carriers and battleships in a Westinghouse plant at Balti- 
more, Md. The same production line (right) is now turning out F.M. broadcast transmitters for peacetime commercial stations. 


Between 22,000 and 25,000 plants, 
which with their sub-contractors repre- 
sent 90% of the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity, are to be classified in this manner. 
More than 6,000 are already finished and 
5,000 are now being studied. 


Controls: tightest ever 


If the U.S. went into full-scale mo- 
bilization now (when there is no unem- 
ployment and most of industry is working 
at near capacity) it is easy to imagine 
what would happen. Today—an order 
goes to the auto industry to stop making 
passenger cars and convert. And tomor- 
row—what happens to prices in the auto 
black market? The same rampant price 
rises would happen in other fields. Mobil- 
ization without strict economic controls 
would, according to NSRB, cause chaos 
approximating breakdown. 

In peacetime NSRB’s role is to advise 
the President. In wartime it might become 
an all-potent Office of War Production. 
Its most important work meanwhile is 
conserving another residue of World War 
II—economi¢ mobilization techniques. 
New standby legislation has been drafted 
based on the last war’s experience. Pur- 
pose: to gain time and avoid pitfalls due 
to hasty lawmaking. 

If war comes, prompt and effective 
use of controls may mean the difference 
between victory and defeat. And these 
controls, NSRB warns, will need to be 
tighter and more all-embracing than any- 
thing that Americans have ever before 
known. 

Back of NSRB’s plans is a realiza- 
tion that the transition from crisis to all- 
out war will be short, especially if the 
U.S. is attacked with atom bombs. Full 
controls will be pressed in these areas: 
rationing, prices, profits and wages; al- 
location of productive capacity, power to 
seize plants and requisition raw materials 
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and inventories; power to take over 
plants in case of labor troubles; export 
controls (economic warfare) and censor- 
ship for security purposes. 

Most drastic of all, NSRB believes 
national service legislation will be neces- 
sary—power to draft not only for military 
service but to assign all civilians to 
places where they can serve best. 

MB’s Chairman Thomas J. Har- 
grave has also predicted that top execu- 
tives for planned wartime control agencies 
(war manpower, economic stabilization, 
communications, transportation, power 
and fuel, housing and others) will be 
chosen in advance so they can study their 
wartime jobs. Manuals—tool kits for 
agency administrators—are being drawn 





up for each agency covering organization, 
function, responsibilities and inter-agency 
relations. 

One thing seems certain—the redis- 
tribution of World War II’s productive 
capacity will not be classified as a blunder 
by informed and competent critics. If 
not 100° efficient, it is at least the first 
time that the U.S. has taken compre- 
hensive steps to preserve from one war 
what might be useful in the next. On this, 
the most hopeful thought comes from 
MB’s*tivilian Chairman Hargrave: 

“It may prevent World War III if -po- 
tential enemies know we are ready for 
anything and have everything ready to 
throw our maximum industrial potential 
and economic strength into the balance.” 


Pathfinder, Westinghouse 


Like sentinels they stand. These Leland Gifford drill presses, now in the indus- 
trial reserve, are ready to ream, countersink and thread when an emergency says go. 
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ECONOMISTS SAY IT WILL BE EASY to spot politicians who are serious about curb-— 
ing inflation. These must be part of their program: (1) Cut spending 
by the biggest spender of all, the Government; (2) tighten up on hous— 
ing credit instead of pumping out more Federal subsidies; (3) modify 
farm price support and let food prices come down; (4) apply Federal 
Reserve Board powers to reduce bank loans. 


DRASTIC EXPORT SUPERVISION by the Commerce Department has cut shipment of goods 
to the Soviet Union to an annual rate of $50 million--below $50,000 in 
June and July. Tight controls will be continued to keep back goods of 
potential military value and to support U.S. foreign policy. 


RECESSION DANGER SIGNALS ARE ALREADY FLASHING. August fur sales are down 25%- 
40% from a year ago; supplies of men's suits are backing up; dealers 
are slashing prices of expensive shirts; farm property sales are 
slumping; expensive houses are marked down; industrial buyers are 
holding back for fear of inventory losses due to price cuts; President 
John L. McCaffrey of_International Harvester predicts: "U.S. is near- 
ing a broad buyers' strike." 


BOOM IN AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES will continue for several years, makers predict, 
because drivers think new cars will be hard to get and consequently 
are spending heavily to keep older cars in shape. 


TODAY IT COSTS 30% MORE to settle bodily injury claims, 100% more to settle 
property damages than in 1941, insurance companies say. Reason: Higher 
cost of medical care, fancy grills, fenders without running boards. 

GOP IS GAMBLING ON A FOOD PRICE DROP by election time. Some party leaders who 
engineered the quick adjournment of Congress think goods prices will 
be down enough by November to prove the Administration's price control 
program was unnecessary. 


PUBLIC ENTHUSIASM FOR TELEVISION is so strong the industry expects to turn out 
1.6 million receivers (retail value: $400 million) in 1949. 


U.S. DRUG MANUFACTURERS, picking up the pieces of Germany's drug empire (I.G. 
Farbenindustrie), expect export sales to reach $200 million this year. 
Besides standard merchandising methods, they are using show boats, 
sound trucks, "medicine man" shows and film cartoons in South America 
and Asia to sell brand name cathartics, toothpaste and remedies for 
footache, headache and stomach ache. 


COAL MERCHANTS are warning builders, architects and municipalities of possible 
hardships if chimneys in new houses are not built big enough for the 
use of coal. In case of gas or oil shortage, owners of such houses 
would be put to considerable expense to build new flues. 

A LIQUID MASKING COMPOUND just announced by a Detroit manufacturer can be ap- 
plied by a spray gun, dries quickly and is easily removed. It will 
eliminate cost and time of tape-—and-—paper masking of windows, chrome 
trim and accessories formerly necessary before an auto paint job. 
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Cranberry Red. As part of a sales drive they have persuaded cosmetic 
makers to put out a new cranberry-—colored lipstick, dress designers to 
create cranberry wardrobes, dance instructors to promote a Cranberry 
Hop and song writers to produce "Cranberry Bog." 

A NEW JERSEY firm has gone into the business of producing soiled fabrics made 
to specific standards of "dirtiness." It claims to be receiving plen- 
ty of orders from makers of soaps, detergents and washing machines who 
use the dirty cloth to test their products. 

BIG GAIN IN OPERATING INCOME for June was reported by Class I railroads—- 
$124,979,063 against $61,249,090 a year ago. But this still leaves 
the rate of return on property investment far below the 6% the roads 
have fixed as a goal. 

INVESTMENT ADVISERS predict 1949 will be a year of major business readjustment, 


with downward pressure on prices by next June, unless a defense emer- 
gency requires lavish spending. ; 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Food Troubles Thaw 


From New Jersey to California the 
nation’s frozen food packers are busy 
picking and freezing fruits and vege- 
tables. With weather favorable, crops lush 
and marketing conditions improved, the 
industry’s outlook is better than ever be- 
fore. 

A survey completed last week shows 
demand for frozen foods growing rapidly. 
A third more rural families, a fourth more 
city families are using quick-frozen prod- 





shrank from 700 to 400—by bankruptcies 
and mergers. 

Today leaders of the industry are 
deing well. The Birds Eye-Snider division 
of General Foods reported a nearly clean 
inventory slate when it began this year’s 
pack. Headed by General Foods, the 10 
largest producers will do about 60% of 
the gross this year. In addition to Birds 
Eye these are Deerfield (Seabrook 
Farms), Pictsweet, Honor Brand, Ven- 
tura, Dulany, Cedergreen, Bodle, Kelley- 
Farquhar, and Washington Packers. 

Best Sellers. Most popular frozen 
fruits today are strawberries, peaches, 
raspberries, blackberries and pineapple. 
Top vegetables are peas, lima beans, snap 
beans, corn and spinach. Some new prod- 


Birds Eye Frosted Foods 


Frozen fryers. From feeding battery to delivery truck in 342 hours. (SEE: Food) 


ucts this year than last. The industry ex- 
pects no trouble selling a 15% bigger 
output than last year (up to 800 million 
pounds) plus some carryover. 

Everything indicates this year will 
be the greatest yet for frozen fish—162 
million pounds through July against 116 
million for the same period last year. 
Frozen fowl and fryers sell as fast as they 
are produced. 

Industry statisticians claim 12 ounces 
of frozen peas equal 2 pounds of fresh 
peas in the pod; 2 pounds of frozen broil- 
ers and fryers match 3 pounds of un- 
drawn weight. 

Hard Times. Two years ago, after 
packing for a market of wartime size, the 
industry found itself buried under an icy 
avalanche of unsold food. By Jan. 1, 1948, 
it had recovered substantially by improv- 
ing quality, slashing output, costs and 
prices and lopping off slow sellers (frozen 
rhubarb, prunes, apricots, applesauce, 
carrots, and chili con carne). During the 
readjustment the industry’s roster of firms 
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ucts, however, promise to outstrip old 
standbys—frozen canned concentrated or- 
ange juice, french fried and mashed po- 
tatoes. 

In relation to supply, however, heav- 
iest demand of all is for frozen chickens. 
Northern Virginia to central Delaware is 
the nation’s top area for raising fryers. 
Each week nearly 2.5 million chicks are 
hatched, fattened to 3 pounds in 11-12 
weeks. At its Pocomoke City, Md., plant, 
five hundred Birds Eye employes pack 6 
million fryers a year. 

Frozen fryers can retail for less per 
edible pound than unfrozen dressed 
chickens, because of high output from 
production lines. 

Delivery in perfect condition is a big 
problem for frozen foods. Experiments 
are now being made with a new type of 
super-insulated refrigerated car with a 
new arrangement of ice bunkers. Am- 
monia refrigeration is also being tested. 
The goal: a car that will keep frozen 
foods during transit at an unvarying zero. 


Know-how. Biggest job of all is 
teaching the housewife how to handle 
frozen foods. Home economic experts em- 
ployed by the industry are agreed on 
these instructions: 

Cook without thawing all frozen 
vegetables except corn. Add frozen vege- 
tables direct from the package to a small 
amount of briskly boiling, salted water. 
Cooking time starts when water returns to 
a boil. Then reduce heat, cook only as 
long as specified on the package. 

Fruits should be kept solidly frozen 
in the freezing unit of the home refrigera- 
tor until just before time to use them. 
Defrost in unopened carton (read label 
for information on thawing time) and 
serve immediately after thawing. Fruits 
are best when served before ice crystals 
are entirely melted. 


Cortland’s Customers 


Many of Mahlon Brown’s hard-bitten 
upstate New York neighbors wondered if 
he was right in the head. He had built a 
$120,000 hardware store in open country, 
between Homer, a hamlet, and medium- 
sized Cortland. He had stocked it with 
top-quality merchandise. 

But Brown wasn’t cracked and he 
wasn't gambling. Today, a little more 
than a year after he opened his “every- 
thing displayed” emporium, his books 
show black ink. He expects to pay off his 
investment in 5 years instead of 10. 

Methods. Like most of Cortland’s 
retailers—and other progressive Main 
Street merchants—Brown relies on fac- 
tors neither exotic nor seasonal: a trad- 
ing area made prosperous by high farm 
prices and industrial decentralization, a 
big advertising budget, a neighborly sales 
approach and a good selection of brand- 
name products. 

More and more, the 123 jobbers 
which supply Cortland stores are sending 
their best goods, aware that loss of orders 
in towns under 25,000 population can 
slice profits dependent on volume selling. 
A case in point: A Buffalo electrical job- 
ber assumed his main volume came from 
Buffalo, but analyzed his books and got a 
surprise—60% of his business was out-of.- 
town. A Cortland store bought as much 
as his second largest Buffalo account. 

Cushy. He would have seen one rea- 
son why had he stopped at Otto’s Inn, 
near Cortland, to watch dairymen cash 
monthly milk checks averaging $500 to 
$600. 

Matching the rural prosperity which 
provides 50% of Cortland’s retail sales is 
a swelling industrial pay roll. The war 
left the town with $2 million worth of 
permanent plant improvements; factories 
making overhead doors and air condi- 
tioners have come in since. And the fac- 
tory hand can really enjoy his pay enve- 
lope in a town where pleasant six-room 
houses rent for $50 to $60 a month, where 
many families grow their own vegetables. 

Under stimuli like these, Cortland’s 
per capita retail sales have jumped to 
$1,300 a year—$385 more than Buffalo’s. 
$280 above that of Syracuse. And Brown 
is selling hardware fast. 
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W hale’s Cousins 


Vowhere does the whale fit in 

The scheme of mammalian kith and 

kin, 

So the question remains, to which of 

a dozen 

Vammals the whale is closest cousin. 

This lament of zoologists was ren- 
dered obsolete last month by Dr. Alan 
Boyden, Rutgers University blood special- 

Dr. Boyden told a world congress of 
zoologists he had settled the question by 
chemical comparisons of a fin whale’s 
blood with that of other animals. 

Most obvious guesses—that the whale 
is related to the sea cow, and among land 
animals, to the elephant—are false. Its 
cousins appear to be even-toed 
animals—cows, pigs and sheep. 


closest 


hoofed 


Birth of an Industry 


In North Dakota, a new industry is 
coming to life—one which may change 
the conditions which have made the Great 
Plains an agricultural region with a fall- 
ing population. 

Birthplace of the industry is Grand 
Forks, N.D., where a pilot plant is being 
built to convert lignite, one of our most 
abundant but hitherto useless resources, 
into gas and oil. It may also extend the 
life period of Minnesota’s great iron re- 
serves, for lignite can be used cheaply to 
turn low grade iron ore into pig iron. 

What It Is. Under most of the Great 
Plains lie the remains of ancient forests. 
Most of them are fossilized into some- 
thing halfway between coal and wood. 
This is lignite (from the Latin word for 
wood). The Germans, hard-pressed for 
coal and oil, learned how to use it as a 





substitute for one and a source of the 
other. In the last 15 years, U.S. univer- 
sity scientists, industrial laboratories and 
the Bureau of Mines have learned more. 

One thing they have learned is a 
relatively cheap method of heating raw 
lignite to the burning point, and passing 
live steam through it to produce illumi- 
nating gas with a high hydrogen content. 
Further treated by standard industrial 
processes, it can be used for cooking, 
house-heating and in industrial furnaces. 
It can also be converted into oil and gaso- 
line. As a cheap heat and power source, it 
can be used to refine taconite, the iron- 
bearing stone which has been neglected 
because of high extraction costs. 

Fossil Fuel. Lignite costs only $1.50 
a ton at the mine. One ton produces 50 
gallons of gasoline, plus by-products 
(naphtha and kerosene). Using a process 
perfected by engineer V. F. Parry of the 
Bureau of Mines, it will be possible to 
produce 400,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
from lignite at Grand Forks. 

Congress appropriated _ $750,000 to 
build the pilot plant, $250,000 a year to 
run it. Its main job will be to settle on 
the cheapest of several known ways of 
gasifying lignite. Other laboratories will 
improve methods of liquefying the gas. 

Congress’ interest in the project was 
clinched by expert opinion that lignite- 
processing could start the industrial de- 
velopment of the Plains states, provide a 
method of working the 50 billion tons of 
taconite that lie in the Mesabi Range. 


13 for Luck 


Nick Matsoukas is a Greek-American 
whose pet superstition is that he can ex- 
plode superstitions about the number 13. 
His name has 13 letters. He was born on 
June 13, the 13th child in a family of 13, 
and arrived in the U.S. on Feb. 13, 31 
years ago. 

On Friday the 13th this month, Nick 
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Hoodoo calendar. Friday the thirteenth comes up 13 times. (SEE: 13 for Luck) 
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General Mills, Inc. 


Renegade Pig. Priscilla, the ladylike 
porker shown above, has betrayed the 
pigpen, become fastidious. Coached by 
a Minnesota animal expert, she has ac- 


quired table manners, pushes a vac- 
uum cleaner, piles her clothes neatly 
in a hamper. She also promotes a 
brand of animal feed at county fairs. 


had a stroke of luck: He got-a_ long- 
hoped-for $100,000 insurance policy. It 
was delivered to him while he stood under 
a ladder beside a broken mirror in the 
exhibition on superstition, prejudice and 
fear at New York’s Museum of Natural 
History. 

Those who dared attend had to enter 
under a series of ladders (including a 
small one marked “Children’s Entrance” ). 
They found themselves in the Hall of 
Harmless Superstitions, where youngsters 
were happily hammering at mirrors and a 
garbage can stood by to receive rabbits’ 
feet, lucky pennies and other charms. 

Not so Funny, Other exhibits were 
more serious. They attacked false beliefs 
that underlie racial and religious preju- 
dice. Anthropologist Ruth Benedict lent 
a hand with this. Sample exhibits: a pic- 
ture of an Irish colleen with “typically” 
Jewish features; a Jewish girl who looked 
just like an Irish colleen. 

The exhibit marked the second anni- 
versary of the National Committee of 13 
against Superstition, Prejudice and Fear. 
To founder Nick Matsoukas and his 12 
colleagues, it represented a stimulating 
mixture of fun and worth-while work. 
Both were exemplified in the calendar dis- 
played by Sophia Vembos—a scientifi- 
cally reformed one which would provide 
13 months of 28 days each, and of course, 
a Friday the 13th in each month. 

Profits from Luck. The Committee 
of 13 doesn’t think the new calendar will 
be adopted soon. A likelier goal is to put 
a crimp in the fortune-telling business, 
which. takes superstitious Americans for 
$125 million a year. And, eventually, they 
expect to see a decline in the amount of 
money spent on dream books, horoscopes, 
rabbits’ feet and four-leaf clovers—de- 
mand for which supports a profitable, if 
specialized, form of horticulture. 
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HOW 34,000 O/JL COMPANIES SERVE THE NATION AS... 


Oil Breaks 
Production 
Records Again 


@ Never before has Amer- 
ica used so much oil — not 
even in the peak year of the 
war. In the face of this enor- 
mous demand, the 34,000 
companies in the petroleum 
industry — firms engaged in HERE’S HOW OIL CONSUMPTION 
producing, refining, trans- oa ee 


More cars, planes, diesel trains and 


porting and distribution — farm machines mean U.S. consump- 
4 tion of oil gets greater each year. Over 
are breaking records that 200 million gallons of oil products 


were produced daily in 1947 to meet 
seemed beyond reach. your ever-increasing needs, 
In the production field, 


ee 


es 
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aft for example, 33,098 new wells were drilled in 1947. The 
ters total footage was the greatest in history. 
id e Total production of crude oil reached an all-time high 
a of over 77 billion gallons. A vast new expansion program 
iid now under way will make 1948 another record-breaking 
iefs year. 
te A proved reserve of a trillion gallons of oil is in the 
am ground for future use and to back up the current supply 
lly” for cars and trucks, for planes, for heat in homes and power 
ked in industry, for farming, trains and ships. Yes, oil is the 
al liquid energy that keeps America constantly forging ahead! 
13 More petroleum products will be delivered this year. 
ear, Be sure to use them efficiently, for oil is energy. Oil means 
12 more comfort, better living, greater convenience—for you. 
ting 
ork. 
— OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
(tine 
vide 670 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
irse, 
ttee 
will 
put 
ess, 
for 
the 
tal OIL SANDS 
pes In the never-ending search More and more workers are America’s total petroleum 
. for petroleum, new wells are needed as oil producers extend output goes higher each year 

-de- drilled every day. There are the search for new oil deposits. ... is today higher than ever. 
> if now over 430,000 producing Since 1938, the number of peo- Over 77 billion gallons of crude 


wells in the U.S.—compared ple employed by production’ oil were produced last year... 
to 369,640 wells in 1938. companies alone is up 20%. 53% more oil than in 1938. 
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Religion 


Louisville’s Vineyard 


Louisville, Ky., was bound 
termined to put its 


and de- 
churches to work. 
Last month the city government had an- 
nounced it would choose counselors for 
juvenile delinquents from an open list 
of ordinary churchgoers. 

Last week the town’s ministry itself 
got an extra, unusual task: a request by 
Louisville traffic officials that ministers, 
not police, be appointed to break the news 
to the next-of-kin of traffic 
victims, 


accident 


Two- Way Trafhie 


From America’s booming entertain- 
ment industry the churches borrowed two 
more tricks; both were drawing crowds 
but only one really seemed to be “on the 
side of the angels.” 

In Easton, Pa., the Men’s Club of 
the First Moravian Church, chipping in 
$10 per member, raised $300 and bought 
a television set for the Sunday school 
room. Result: Many a child who had 
peeked in a tavern door to see video's 
shadow-shows had _ realized that his 
church was a better place to spend the 
evening. 

Wayside Piety. But, 15 miles north 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., in the resort 
town of Rockford a drive-in church that 
enabled car-borne churchgoers to sit in 
their turret-topped boxes and listen to 
15 minutes of hymns and 15 minutes of 
public-addressed “sermonette” seemed to 
turn worship into highway whimsy. 


America’s Pharisees 


“The mind of man,” 
once said, 


a philosopher 
“is the real universe in which 
churches must offer salvation.” 

Last week a group of Protestant 
ministers,* all but two serving as hospital 
chaplains, gave provocative reasons why 
they felt the churches in America weren't 
doing so well in their “universe.” 

Their reasons were given in a rock- 
solid, 33-page report entitled American 
Protestantism and Mental Health, sched- 
uled for presentation this week at the In- 
ternational Conference of Mental Hygiene 
being held in London. 

First, the chaplains made sure that 

listeners would not underestimate 
the place of minister and chapel in the 
world of analyst and clinic: 

* —~ . . millions attend church, lis- 
ten to sermons... have intimate dealings 
with their clergy at critical times in their 


their 


lives; but they will never see a_psychi- 

*Ralph Bonacker, Bellevue Hospital (New 
York City); Robert Morris, Episcopal Hospital, 
Philadelphia; William Andrew, Concord State 
Hospital (N. H.); Walter Bell, Marlboro State 


Hospital (N. J.); Thomas Bigham, General Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York City); Ernest Bruder, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (D. C.); Herbert Hille- 
brand, Gallinger Hospital (D. C.); Maurice Risel- 
ing, Norristown State Hospital (Pa.); . Harold 
Utts, Greystone Park State Hospital (N. J.); 
Maurice Clark, Monroe, Conn.; Robert Divine, 
Rochester State Hospital (N. Y.). 
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atrist, attend for even hear about] a 
mental hygiene clinic...” 

That is the strength and potentiality 
of the churches. But what about present- 
day reality? 

The churches, the ministers claim, 
“have frequently made critical and tragic 
errors in... presentation of the Christian 
errors which have contributed 
to emotional and spiritual conflict and 
immaturity in our people. 

“Most of these errors find a focus 
in a stern, legalistic, absolute, and Phara- 
saical moralism which is the charac- 
teristically American form of Puritanism 
for] unhealthy authoritarianism. 

“Too frequently we develop fear, sub- 
missiveness, dependence and guilt as a 
result of that attitude. Some of the very 
things Jesus condemned in the religious 
leaders of His time have been perpetuated 
in the Christian Church, such as harshly 
inhuman moral judgments and over-em- 
phasis on minute, but very strict require- 
ments for piety.” 


religion 


Examples: Doomsday condemnation 
of the social drink, the Sunday movie, or 
an innocent breach of ritual. 

Guilt & Behavior. The report had 
spotted other errors too: “Churches have 
had too little concern for understanding 
why people behave as they do and have 
been most relentless in their condemna- 
tion of acts contrary to social standards, 
with the result that many have responded 
with intense guilt feelings.” 

Examples: toleration of a tenement, 


Pilgrims’ Progress. 
month 323 bishops of the Anglican 
Communion had discussed the future 


For nearly a 


of their world-scattered churches at 
London’s Lambeth Palace. Last week, 
the first, routine, unexciting announce- 
ments of their conclusions were re- 
leased. But this picture, of U.S. Epis- 
copal bishops walking to Westminster 


condemnation of poverty-spurred revolt 
against a civic sacred cow. 

Finally the report got to an error 
as encrusted with fear and misinterpre- 
tation as any of the others: “Either di- 
rectly of indirectly we have taken the 
point of view that sex is morally wrong 
... unhealthy interpretations of Christian 
doctrine (concerning original sin, the 
virgin birth, and baptism) imply this neg- 
ative attitude toward sex. 

“Jesus was humble and not authori- 
tarian in His dealings with people. The 
authority with which He spoke was in 
contrast to the authoritarianism of the 
scribes, and He reserved His anger for 
the legalists and moralists of His day, the 
Pharisees. . . . He nowhere condemned 
the sexual impulse as in itself immoral, 
but reserved judgment for its expression 
in lust.” 

The report was slated for thankful 
cheers or angered jeers—but either cheer 
or jeer would have some newly fresh air 
to ring in, thanks to the chaplains. 


Felonies & Faith 


If the churched made some mistakes 
above) there was ample evidence 
that the unchurched made more. 

Last week at Pittsburgh’s Western 
State Penitentiary, Protestant Chaplain 
A. W. Stremel announced that of every 
10 men sent to the prison in recent 
months, 9 said they came from homes in 
which religion “was totally unknown.” 


(see 


Acme 


through rain-puddled streets, seemed 
a symbol of something more exciting 
to come. For, despite secrecy still sur- 
rounding many a conference session, 
there was ample hinting that the voice 
of the church, too, might soon go into 
the streets and market places where 
men of many faiths waited uneasily in 
an uneasy world. 
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Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse (1754-1846) 
was an Army hospital surgeon who 
introduced the first vaccination to 
America, leading to control of small- 
pox. Prior to his activities, smallpox 
had killed thousands yearly. 


Dr. C. R. Darnall (1867-1941) discov- 
ered the liquid chlorine method of 
purifying water. In lives saved, and 
other indirect benefits, this is one 
of the most far-reaching medical 
advances in history. 


Dr. William Beaumont (1785-1853) 
was America’s first experimental 
physiologist. His observations of the 
action of digestive juices led to the 
modern studies of digestion and 
dietetics. 





Dr. James Earle Ash (1880- ) 
has been Curator of the Army Medi- 
cal Museum and Director of the 
Army Institute of Pathology. He 
has built up the largest collection of 
tissue sections in the world. 


Dr. George Miller Sternberg (1838- 
1915) (Surgeon General 1893-1902) 
was a pioneer bacteriologist credited 
with discovery of the pneumococcus. 
He also took the first picture of the 
tuberculosis bacillus. 





Dr. David N. W. Grant (1891- ) 
(Air Surgeon 1941-1945) instituted 
the Convalescent Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, the guide by which thousands 
of wounded combat veterans re- 
turned to useful civilian pursuits. 


Dr. Walter Reed (1851-1902) headed 
the first tropical disease board, fore- 
runner of today’s Institute of Tropi- 
cal Medicine. He is known as the dis- 
coverer of how yellow and typhoid 
fevers are transmitted. 





Dr. Norman T. Kirk (1888- ) 
(Surgeon General 1943-1947) has 
been a world authority on amputa- 
tions and artificial limbs. Dr. Kirk 
has long been a consultant on 
orthopedic surgery. 


These doctors were Regular Army officers 








AND there are many more—names 
which may be unfamiliar to the 
public, but which stand out in the 
history of the Medical Profession 
and of the Medical Department 
which serves your Army and Air 


Force. 


Being a physician or surgeon in 
the Regular Army or the U. S. Air 
Force is one of the most unselfish 
careers a professional man could 


choose. His glory and acclaim come 


from a direct, personal contribution 
to the outstanding health record 


of Army and Air Force personnel. 


Every American should know that 
the proportion of deaths from dis- 
ease in World War II was just 
1/20th of that in World War I. 
Most of this medical progress took 
place in the years which came be- 
tween. And it continues right now, 
in the Medical Department, at a 


greatly accelerated pace! 


* 


Never before in time of peace have 
doctors had such challenging pro- 
fessional opportunities in military 
medicine. There are openings, too, for 
ten other types of specialists — both 
men and women—who wish to belong 
to the team which guarantees sol- 
diers and airmen the finest medical 
care in military history. For infor- 
mation, write The Surgeon General, 
Pentagon Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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Women 


Small Wonder 


It’s not a grater, chopper, beater, 
mixer, mincer or grinder. It’s a Liquid- 
izer. The manufacturer claims, however, 
that it will do all the things the other 
utensils do and in seconds’ time. 

This new electrical appliance is com- 
posed of motor-unit base, clear glass top 
with permanent stainless steel blades and 
plastic lid with opening for food. It shreds 
raw fruits and vegetables in 15 to 20 
seconds, whips cream in half a second. It 
purees cooked foods for babies and con- 
valescents; shaves ice; chops nuts; grinds 
coffee grates crackers, cheese, 
cocoanut; blends salad dressings; and 
mixes batters, soups and drinks. 

The Liquidizer (retail price: $34.95) 
will whip a banana, milk and whole egg 
into a delightful milk shake. Pulverizing 
an egg—shell and all—is no trick, dem- 
onstrators say. The shell, from which 
some calcium tablets are made, contains 
minerals often prescribed by doctors and 
vital to anyone’s good health. 


beans; 


School for Families 


Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bridge Jr., and their sons, 6-year-old 
“Laddie” and Eliot, just turned 20 
months, were back home in Walpole, N. 


Leighton 


H., last fortnight after a vacation at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


There they learned a lot about each other, 
though they were together a bare hour 
and a half each day. 

At the Vassar Summer Institute for 
Family and Community Living, parents 
and children are separated in order to be 
brought closer together. Laddie and ElI- 
wot lived in one dormitory. Their mother 
lived in another and biked to classes 
where she studied every angle of the job 
of being a parent. Mr. Bridge, a fuel and 
grain merchant, attended on weekends, 
as did 50 to 70 other fathers who lived 
near enough. Ten of them from farther 
away—the West Coast, Midwest, South— 
came for a straight two weeks. All of the 
155 children and 105 mothers attended 
for the full four weeks (July 1-29). 

Grand Reunion. Each morning at 
8:30 there was joyful squealing as papas 
and mamas collected their offspring from 
the dormitory for “parents’ hour.” At 
9:30 there was a certain amount of wail- 
ing as they returned them. This was re- 
peated at 5 p.m. when parents came for 
the half-hour “at home.” The rest of the 
time the youngsters lived in a world of 
their own with teachers as substitute 
mothers. Eliot played in an enclosure 
back of his dorm, was given long, soapy 
baths before being put to bed “because,” 
say the teachers, “children love them.” 

Laddie lived with boys and girls his 
own age, beat a drum in rhythm class, got 
into exciting discussions—like the time 
in Science when they talked about blood, 
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beginning with the scab on a boy’s arm, 
ending with a look through a microscope 
at a frog’s foot. 

Their parents heard lectures on child 
psychology and development, family rela- 
tions, education, household technology, 
arts and crafts by members of the Vassar 
faculty and distinguished — specialists. 
They had folk dancing and big sings on 
the campus and compared notes with 
other parents in the cafeteria. 

A Test. High spot in each day was 
the lecture by Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, 
professor of child study at Vassar, who 
came to the first Institute in 1926 with 
her first two children. At her opening ses- 
sion Dr. Langmuir*sprang eight questions, 
the answers to be written immediately 
with no time for soul searching. They 
began with a blank to fill in: “TI like 
children who r 

Later she told the class she was 
gratified that this year there were few- 
er answers like “I like a child who is 





quiet,” or “obedient,” or “tidy.” There 
were more who said they like a child who 
is “creative,” who “investigates,” who 
is “resourceful.” “We are beginning to 
be aware of children as people,” she said. 
The Institute stressed that a home should 
be, as Dr. Langmuir put it, “not a child- 
centered home, not an adult-centered 
home, but a home where each member 
feels he is understood, loved, appreci- 
ated.” 

Sound Investment. The Bridges 
and other parents said they took home 
a better understanding of their children 
and of each other—something they could 
apply to happier living. 


Out of the Closet 


No longer are closet shops places 
where one buys space-saving drawer-as- 
semblies, fit only to hide away behind 
closet doors. By next month they will be 
full of items strictly for use in the open. 

New is a line of fibreboard chests 
strongly reinforced with wood and cov- 
ered in a quilted Vinylite plastic that’s as 
nice to clean as it is to look at. In solid 
colors—satiny green, purplish rose or 
light blue—the pieces fit unobtrusively 








Pathfinder 


Vacation for learning. The Bridges (front left) heard Dr. Langmuir (standing) ... 





Pathfinder 


... while son Laddie (second from left) got acquainted with white rats, hamsters, 
harmless snakes, turtles, and toads in science class. (SEE: School for Families) 
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Pathfinder 
Not all study. Eliot (overalls) mixed 
friends, play and snacks. (SEE: School) 


into nearly any color scheme but go 
especially well with the manufacturer’s 
floral-patterned closet accessories. 

Ready to mix and match are four- 
and five-drawer chests, in sizes from shoe 
cabinet width to 19 inches. Used in pairs 
with a matching mirror top or plastic- 
covered board, two chests become a vanity 
table for about $18. Other pieces do dou- 
ble duty, too. A deep blanket or hope 
chest, for instance, is said to be strong 
enough to serve as a window seat. For an 
extra closet there’s a roomy wardrobe 
covered in the qu¥fed satiny finish and 
priced under $20. The new covering also 
comes on hat, boudoir and sewing boxes, 
garment bags and wastebaskets. 


Compounded Asset 


When Jane Bowman. head of the 
Bank-by-Mail department, First National 
Bank of Akron, Ohio, celebrated her 50th 
anniversary on the job recently, she 
looked back with satisfaction to the ruck- 
us she caused when she went to work as a 
clerk. Miss Bowman was the second wom- 
an* in America to go into banking. Today 
more than half of all bank employes are 
women. 


Art for Americans 


Most Americans would be surprised 
to hear they own a $2 million art collec- 
tion created by their own ancestors. But 
last week the evidence—an exhibit from 
the Index of American Design—hung in 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 





*First, in 1888, was Miss Nora Kirch, at the 
Louisville (Ky.) Trust Co. She was manager of 
the Woman’s Department when she retired in 1946. 
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A HALF-MINUTE BOIL 
FOR JELLY, a ONE-MINUTE 
BOIL FOR JAM, with 
Sure-Jell! 





65 RECIPES 
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—a different recipe 
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And you're sure of 
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conserve — the easy, 
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Lady, wear bells on your toes, too— 
if you want to. Sani-Flush simply 
won’t let you dip hands into scrub- 
water ...or get down on your knees, 
either. Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls 
chemically—disinfects, too. All you 
do is sprinkle Sani-Flush, and toilet 
bowl stains and film give way to odor- 
less freshness—perfect cleanliness. 

Safe in all toilet systems. Good 
in hard or soft water. 
At grocers’ every- 
where. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDE 
New writers needed to re-write ideas FREE 


in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into” DETAILS 
Experience 


fascinating writing field. May bring 
today for FREE details. NO 


you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do.‘ 
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National Gallery of Art 


Americana. Corner of rug embroidered by New York housewife in 1835. (SEE: Art) 


D. C., side-by-side with Italian, French 
and Dutch masters. “And that,” proudly 
stated the collection’s curator, E. O. 
Christensen, “should disprove the old be- 
lief that Americans have neglected the 
creative arts for the art of making money.” 

The Index is an eminently artistic 
collection of more than 7,000 water-color 
renderings (minutely accurate drawings) 
of the arts and crafts that flourished in 
the U.S. during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Graceful glass goblets fashioned 
by New Jersey glass blowers, sturdy and 
gay Pennsylvania Dutch furniture, deli- 
cately-carved New Mexico jewelry, free- 
flowing ships’ figureheads—everything 
from toys to textiles, from ceramics to 
stoves—were faithfully copied by WPA’s 
Federal Art Project artists. 

This wealth of form, line, color and 
imagination is available to everyone—not 
just to admire but to use. Any quilt- 
maker, for instance, who would like to 
copy a design created by a clever New 
England seamstress about 1850, may 
order a black and — photograph of the 
rendering for only 25¢. An embroiderer 
may duplicate early y leet treasures 
like the Caswell rug (see picture). It has 
been copied in such detail that every 
twist of thread is clearly shown. 

Sleuth. Since the Index came to the 
National Gallery in 1942, it has collected 
little notice from anyone except pro- 
fessional furniture and fabric designers, 
art students and museums. This dis- 
turbs Curator Christensen who takes pride 
in filling non-professional requests. Once 
a New York woman excitedly requested 
a copy of the rendering made of her 
family silver. When Christensen learned 
that her silver had been stolen, and that 
with this identification the police re- 
covered it, he felt like Dick Tracy. In 
the future the Index should be more in 





the public’s eye. This fall two books on 
the collection will be off the presses 
Popular Art in the U.S. (King Penguin 
Books, England: about $1 in the U .S.) 
will have a text by Christensen and full- 
color reproductions from the Index; and 
a similar edition will be published by 
Macmillan Co., New York. In the plan- 
ning stage is still another book to tell 
teen-agers about their art heritage. 


No Can Opener? 


The time-worn symbol of household 
drudgery—the dishpan—has less to do 
with fact than some women might care to 
admit. The truth is, “according to scien- 
tific surveys directed by Dr. Jean Warren, 
University of California home economist, 
that the dishpan ranks only seventh 
among the 10 most-used kitchen utensils. 

In order, they are (1) the coffee- 
maker, (2) the 10- to 12-inch frying pan, 
(3) l-quart saucepan, (4) pancake turn- 
er, (5) bread knife, (6) and (8) larger 
saucepans, (7) the dreaded pan, (9) egg 
beater, (10) 8-inch frying pan. 


Spectacle Leash 


Until about a year and a half 


ago, 
attractive, brown-haired Eleanor Pendle- 
ton Samuel, St. Louis socialite, spent 


much time at her hobby, landscape oil 
painting. One irksome snag took some of 
the fun out of it, however: She’d remove 
her sun glasses for a better perspeotive 
and then forget or lose them. 

Finally she cut a piece of grosgrain 
ribbon necklace-length, stapled to each 
end a tiny rubber tube which clamped 
onto the ends of the temples of her 
glasses. Securely anchored, the glasses 
could dangle stylishly around her neck. 
Friends with similarly wayfaring goggles 
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coveted the “Spec Bands” and soon 
swamped Mrs. Samuel with orders. 

By last fortnight Spec Bands ($1 
each) had grown into a nationwide fad 
and a substantial business for their 35- 
year-old inventor. Her six-man Penny 
Pendleton Co. factory turns out several 
thousand bands a week—in gold kid, gros- 
grain and plastic. 

Men, Too. Partly responsible was 
the GOP convention in Philadelphia. 
Spectacled speaker Clare Boothe Luce, 
radio announcers noted, was wearing a 
whatchamacallit around her neck. Later, 
Mrs. Luce wrote to Spec Band’s creator 
asking that a masculine version, made 
with black cord, be sent to author Louis 
Bromfield. Another celebrated Spec Band 
wearer is Mrs. Samuel’s friend and former 
neighbor, Mrs. Jimmie Doolittle. 

Still too busy to take up painting 
again, Mrs. Samuel has a new and highly 
secret thingamajig she intends to make 
and market soon. All she’ll say about it: 
It has nothing to do,with spectacles. 


New for the House 


Dust Catcher. A new plastic dust- 
pan has two short legs that make it stay 
put at a convenient slant. The pan, said 
to be stronger than the metal type, fea- 
tures a dirt-catching ridge to keep dust 
from backwashing. It comes in red, black, 
green and maroon. 

Frost Catcher. If a housewife rea- 
lized that a half-inch of frost on the 
walls of the average frozen food cabinet 
robbed her of nearly one cubic ft. of 
storage space, the maker of Freezer-D- 
Froster (price: $2.25) thinks she would 
snap up this product. Shaped like a 
scoop, it has a stainless-steel cutting 
blade that easily scrapes off the frost. 

Unbreakable. Newest addition to 
the Memco kitchen utensil line is a porce- 
lain-enameled, glass-on-steel vacuum cof- 
fee maker. It boasts a no-boil-over top 
bowl; lock-on detachable handle; whistle 
signal; built-in temperature and brew 
control; black bottom to save time and 
fuel. Price: $5.95. 
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Mrs. Samuel & Spec Band. Her loss 
was others’ gain. (SEE: Spectacle) 
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The New Gaines is doing 


great things for dogs today- 


Don’t overlook it! 


What a.world of extra pleasure your dog §—the joy in his heart. How it pays to give 
can give you, when every inch of his body him expert care, and to nourish EVERY INCH 
is full of life! The pep and play inhim. His of him! In Gaines there’s every type of 
grand rich coat. The strength in his bones nourishment dogs are known to need. 


Only Gaines Contains VIACTRON! 


In today’s Gaines, you get that revolutionary _ pared in granular form by an exclusive Gaines 
advancement in dog nutrition—VIACTRON! A process, VIACTRON helps a Gaines-fed dog 


special combination of nutritious foods pre- get more good out of every ounce of food. 
ANDO GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEED —— 


than any other nye o dg food, f joes 


Gaines Meal 


with WACTRON ~ 








People and Places 


Bonanzas. Buffalo’s Mrs. Kar! 
McCormick washed off a shabby paint- 
ing she bought for $1.25, found to her 
delight it was a Goya worth an esti- 
mated $20,000. ... Cyrus Dietrich went 
fishing near Lancaster, Pa., hauled in 
a watersoaked $5 bill. . . . At Notre 
Dame married veterans 
proposed a Federal tax on landlords 
to aid student families with children. 


University, 


Sex and Fashion. In Washing- 
ton, the War Department proclaimed 
the end of olive-drab G.I. undies, 
ruling that G.I.’s shall get white shorts 
and T-shirts like the Navy’s. ... 4 After 
six months’ research, Linguaphone 
Institute director Max Sherover de- 
cided St. Louis women have the sexiest 
voices because their undertones have 
that “river bottom throb.” ... When a 
slim Budapest miss lost half of her 
two-piece bathing suit, she made a 
man faint by grabbing his robe: He 
wore nothing underneath. . .. A re- 
porter gained admittance to the 17th 
annual nudists’ convention at Mays 
Landing, N. J., by displaying the re- 
quired credentials—no clothes. 


Ladies Parting. Detroit’s Isa- 
belle O’Ferrall won a Reno divorce 
from an Episcopal minister who could- 
n’t stand frilly hats. . . . Forever 
{mber authoress Kathleen Winsor 
(below, R.) brought a counter separa- 
tion suit against band leader Artie 
Shaw, charging he beat her and tried 
to make her join the Communist Party. 
.. . Sarah Munro left her husband in 
Camden, N. J., after convincing a 
court he  wouldn’t’ eat _ left-over 
food. .. . A Los Angeles court was 
equally sympathetic to Bernice Clax- 


ton, whose penny-pinching spouse 





Acme 


Mr. Shaw—no vegetarian. 
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made her unscrew lightbulbs to save 
wear on switches. New York 
banker Allan S. Lehman reportedly 
gave his ex-wife Evelyn a $3.5 million 
settlement, largest in Reno history. 


Ladies Deceased. Suffragist 
Rheta Childe Dorr famed woman cor- 
respondent with the AEF in World 
War I, died at 83 in New Britain, Pa. 
... Rosika Schwimmer, one of history’s 
first woman envoys (Hungary’s to 
Switzerland), died at 70 in New York. 


Crime and Punishment. When 
youngsters charged 94-year-old Alice 
King clouted them with a pocketbook 
to stop their noise in a Chicago movie 
house, she went to jail. . Police 
in Richmond, Va., arrested Giles 
Burke for drunkenness while driving— 
a horse and buggy. 


Travel Notes. St. Louis’ Sophie 
Preseisen, a 72-year-old grandmother, 
fell from a speeding motor scooter 
and broke a leg... . After walking for 
four months from Oglethorpe, Ga., to 
Millinocket, Me., Earl Shaffer claimed 
he was the first hiker to walk the entire 
2,000-mile Appalachian trail. . . 
Mario Pasquetto, Italian who speaks 
no English, got through Washington 
to the Lincoln Memorial by pointing 
to Lincoln’s picture on a $5 bill. 


People. American Vegetarian 
magazine repudiated 92-year-old writ- 
er-vegetarian G. B. Shaw (below, L.) 
because he cheats—he takes liver 
shots. . . . Parachutist Clifton Che- 
shire blacked out at 22,000 ft., acci- 
dentally broke the world’s free-fall 
record by reviving 200 ft. above the 
Conroe, Tex., airfield. 





International 


Mrs. Shaw—no Communist. 
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Health 


North for Health 


The millions of Americans who mi- 
grate to California or Florida in quest of 
the fountain of youth are wrong—sta- 
tistically. 

This gloomy conclusion could be 
gathered from figures produced by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for the 
U.S. Public Health Service. For the pe- 
riod 1939-41, they show: 

On the average, women in the west- 
north-central states (Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas) live to be over 69 years old, and men 
over 65. Arizona has the shortest average 
life span for men, New Mexico for 
women. 


Brain Pain 


Persons who suffer from the period- 
ic torture of migraine headaches have a 
wry consolation between attacks: they are 
a pretty superior lot. 

The typical migraine patient—doc- 
tors’ find—is alert, conscientious and has 
a family history of migraine. He sets 
himself high standards of achievement, 
drives hard to fulfill them. Often he gets 
the headaches when he thinks he is falling 
short, or when fatigue sets in. 

Unfortunately, this flattering por- 
trait is small comfort to the multitude 
whose migraine attacks are acute and re- 
turn at brief intervals—often combined 
with upset stomach and nervous tension. 
For such sufferers, two Mayo clinic doc- 
tors last month offered an encouraging 
report on the value of histamine in the 
treatment of migraine. 

Test. Histamine is an organic com- 
pound found in body tissues. Some doc- 
tors think it plays an important part in 
allergies, and it has also been used to 


combat headaches. Last fortnight the 
Mayo team (Dorothy Macy Jr. and 


Bayard Horton) described in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
their nine years’ experience with it. 

Histamine, they found, is not a real 
cure. But it was beneficial, and occasion- 
ally brought complete relief, in well over 
half the 144 cases they treated. Success 
was greatest when it was administered 
both by injection under the skin and by 
“dripping” (slow injection) into the 
blood. Those who received it by blood- 
dripping alone got least relief. 

Slow & Steady. To be effective at 
all, histamine must be administered with- 
out interruption, in a carefully gauged 
“maintenance dose”; otherwise the at- 
tacks gradually build up to their original 
severity. It has no narcotic effects, can 
be taken safely, in proper doses, for an 
indefinite period. 

One caution about which Drs. Macy 
and Horton are emphatic: morphine and 
other habit-forming drugs have no place 
in migraine treatment. 

In the early stages of a migraine 
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Bettmann Archive 


Migraine torture. His superiority is no 
solace. (SEE: Brain Pain) 


headache, ergotamine tartrate is still the 
likeliest drug to head off an acute attack. 
Presumably, it constricts blood vessels in 
organs other than the head, thus reduces 
pressure on blood vessels in the brain. 


It’s Cheaper, Too 
At College Park, Md., the U.S. Fish 


and Wildlife laboratory put six Maryland 
University coeds on a three-week meat 
diet, then shifted four to a fish diet for 
seven weeks, left the others on meat as 
controls. Laboratory experts took the 
girls’ red blood cell and hemoglobin 
counts regularly, announced proudly last 
week: The fish-eaters’ counts actually 
went up—indicating that fish is as good 
as meat for human bodies. 


Frothing at the Mouth 


In Canfield, Ohio, a dog with glazed 
eyes, howling bark and snapping jaws 
caused panic in the village streets. It 
took several hundred men to track and 
kill him. By then he had bitten, and in- 
fected, several other dogs. 

The village of Poland came next: 
Five rabid dogs were found in one out- 
lying spot. There was no telling how 
many others they had infected. 

Then the inevitable happened: Some 
children were bitten outside school. And 
a little later four persons who were being 
treated with anti-rabies vaccine were 
afflicted with paralysis; one died. 

‘Prosperous Mahoning county, which 
had long had the worst rabies record in 
Ohio, was shocked into action. It now 
had the highest incidence of reported 
rabies cases in the U.S. This dread dis- 
ease is not widespread in the U.S.—yet. 
But it is on the increase. 

Crackdown. Health Commissioner 
S. G. Patton decided to eliminate rabies 
for good in Mahoning county. His method 
was simple: compulsory inoculation of the 
county’s 20.000 dogs by July 1, 1948, 
with a careful follow-up to see that no 
strays were overlooked. 
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Last week Dr. Patton, checking his 
records to date, reported success: Dog- 
bite cases were negligible, and there have 
been no deaths. 

The rabies cleanup in Mahoning 
county required careful planning and the 
co-operation of local veterinarians, for 
whom it was not particularly profitable. 
The county was split into districts; an 
inoculation center was set up for 48 hours 
in each district. 

Inoculation cost $2, only a few cents 
more than the actual cost of the vaccine. 
(Failure to have a dog vaccinated cost its 
owner a $100 fine, 90 days in jail, or 
both.) Dogs were quarantined 30 days 
after inoculation, and were required to 
wear inoculation tags. Those without tags 
were shot on sight. 

In this way all dogs were kept un- 
der observation. Those with rabies which 
resisted the vaccine died during the 
month. There were 29 such cases in the 
first five months of this year, 

Stitch in Time. Controlling rabies 
by inoculating dogs is vastly better than 
treating it in humans. It gets the dis- 
ease at its source, and can wipe it out, 
at least temporarily, in a given area. 

With rabies, no one should take a 
chance. There is a three- to eight-week 
period after a rabid dog has bitten, dur- 
ing which the disease incubates. In this 
time, immunity can be produced with vac- 
cine (given on 14 consecutive days in 
most cases). 

But if treatment is not administered, 
the same dread signs appear in human 
victims as in dogs: glazed eyes, burning 
thirst which cannot be appeased because 
the throat constricts, senseless bursts of 
frenzy, collapse and certain death. And 
even with the life-saving vaccine, there 
are occasional cases of paralysis, for 
which no treatment has ever proved 
successful. 

The job which Dr. Patton did for 
Mahoning county had earlier been done 
throughout Great Britain. After a 25- 
year campaign which included enforced 
muzzling, inoculations and quarantines on 
imported pets, Britain successfully 
stamped out rabies in 1922, has had no 
outbreaks since. 





Youngstown Vindicator 
Dog day. No more rabies for Mahoning 
County pooches. (SEE: Frothing) 








New Montana Cold Storage Plant 
Buys Compressors, Cooling Units 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


A large commercial cold storage plant was 
recently built for Dola N. Wilson (above), 
Miles City, Mont. ‘When the time came 
to choose refrigeration equipment, I se- 
lected Frigidaire for two reasons,” says 
Mr. Wilson. “First, I own a locker plant 
in which Frigidaire equipment is now giv- 
ing outstanding service. Second, my Frigid- 
aire dealer gives me fine engineering advice, 
architectural help and other services.” 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., engineered 
the installations. 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning equip- 
ment you need, call your 
Frigidaire dealer. Find 
name in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


| FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 















ASTHMA ATTACKS without warning —‘be 
<a? with Asthmador Cigarettes, 

‘owder or Pipe Mix—for relief from the 
painful, suffocating paroxysms. Breathe 
Asthmador’s aromatic, medicated fumes 
and you'll find this time-tested inhalant 
tops for convenience and dependability. 
At all drug stores 


DR. R. SCHIFFMANN’S 


ASTHMADOR 
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Aviation 


13 Shots 


At Macau in Portuguese China a big 
Catalina flying boat baked in the sun as 
most of its 23 Hong Kong-bound passen- 
gers put off boarding until the last min- 
ute. But despite the heat in the cabin, 
two got on early, carefully chose seats 
near the pilot and door. 

Just after takeoff the seat-picking 
pair drew guns, ordered valuables tossed 
in the aisle. In a nightmare of resistance 
The pilot slumped 
over his controls and the ship ripped into 
the muddy Canton river. 

One gunman was the only survivor. 
Last week he was in jail and a month-old 
mystery crash had been written off as one 


18 shots were fired. 


of the first cases of air piracy. 


Best Bomber 


Jammed together, clicking their cam- 
eras and tongues as fast as they could, 
thousands of visitors to New York’s Inter- 
national Airport Exposition had stood in 
the shadow of a B-36’s 230 ft. wing-span 
and felt that they were seeing the world’s 
best bomber. 

Last week, as tired workmen pulled 
down the last of the exposition’s booths, 
piles of paper cluttering the B-36 display 
area evidence that Convair’s six- 
engined giant had stolen the show. 

Less than 100 ft. away, however, had 
stood the plane to which airmen are ac- 


were 


tually pinning immediate preparedness 
plans: Boeing’s four-engined, 14,000-hp. 


B-50, a plane that so closely resembles the 
wartime B-29 Superfortress that people 
pass it by as old stuff. 

They might pass it for other reasons 
too. Some commentators had focused at- 
tention on the B-36 by unauthorized de- 





the B-36. 
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Trucks marked to compare plane sizes. 


scription of it as the atom bomb plane. 
In briefing room and planning chamber 
this is how the two planes stack up: 

The B-36. At a fast 21,000-hp., 
cruising speed of 300 mph., it has supe- 
rior range, can tick off up to 8,000 miles 
of bombing flight. But its top speed, for 
the crucial over-target run, has been 
called “too slow,” and its 163-ft. fuselage 
is a juicy target. 

The B-50. Officially, the 99-ft.-long 
plane was designed for 5,000-mile hops. 
Airmen who have flown it, however, think 
that at least 1,000 extra miles—enough to 
shuttle it past all strategic targets— 
should be easy. After all, they note. the 
B-29’s present 5,000-mile range started 
out at a blueprinted 3,000. And over the 
target, the B-50’s undisclosed top speed is 
said to outstrip the cumbersome B-36 by 
a comfortable margin. 

As tacit proof, the Air Force this 
month divided its 1948-49 bomber funds 
to bring in 244 B-50’s, only 94 B-36’s. One 
possible role for the big plane that had 
filled so many headlines: in-flight refuel- 
ing ship for the B-50. 


Weight of Speed 


When will jet planes shove into the 
2,000 mph. speed range? “Within seven 
years” was the guess last week of Repub- 
lic Aircraft executive Mundy Peale. 

The airmen to whom he spoke, at 
New York’s International Airport cele- 
bration, didn’t press him for reasons. Re- 
public, they knew, was already building a 
600 mph. jet, the F-84. 

What many overlooked was the fact 
that even with pressurized suits the pilots 
of present-day jets come close to black- 
ing out during tactical maneuvers that 
subject them to up to 12 times the pres- 
sure of normal gravity. And, unless the 
2,000-mph. jet flew only in straight lines 
at its top speed, it would labor under a 
man-killing three or four tons of turn- or 
dive-induced pressure. 


Acme, USAF 
David & Goliath. The B-50, tail tilted to clear hangar, was dwarfed in only one 
way by 


(SEE: Best 


Bomber ) 










































































































































Acme 
Hambletonian. For harness men, a big 
day. (SEE: Horses in Harness) 


Horses in Harness 


Four years ago Harrison Hoyt, 
wealthy 38-year-old Bethel, Conn.. hat 
manufacturer, bought himself a trotting 
horse, won a few races and thereby be- 
came one of the country’s most enthusi- 
astic amateur drivers. 

Last week, Hoyt had reached the 
pinnacle of harness racing fame. With 
another horse—one he got for a mere 
$2,600 two years ago—he had won the 
premier event of the trotting world, the 
$60,000 Hambletonian Stakes at the little 
country village of Goshen, N.Y. 

Blind Choice. Hoyt had picked his 
horse, Demon Hanover, simply because he 
liked the looks of the animal’s head, and 
—surprisingly- 12 of 14 
him last season. 

Last fortnight, as Goshen’s normal 
1,000 population swelled to 20,000, Demon 
Hanover clearly was the 1948 Hamble- 
tonian favorite at famed Good Time Park. 

In the first heat, he trailed Judge 
Moore, owned by W. N. Reynolds of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., to the starting line, but 
took the lead at the first turn, went two 
lengths ahead at the three-quarter pole 
and won in the unspectacular time of two 
minutes 315 seconds. 

In the second heat the Demon went 
immediately ahead and stayed there for 
every step of the one-mile triangular 
track. His time: 2:02. The jubilant Hoyt, 
first amateur driver to win the 23-year-old 
classic, got a $32,000 purse and a silver 
cup big enough to feed his horse in. His 
equally jubilant hat factory employes got 
an extra day off—with pay. 


won races with 
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Resyrgence. Hoyt is by no means 
the only American to rediscover harness 
racing. The sport that once was almost 
the exclusive property of state and county 
fairs is having its biggest year in history. 
Some 10,000 horses will run at 700 tracks 
in 1948. Crowds are reaching all-time 
highs. Promoters are wondering where 
they can get (1) more pacers and trotters 
and (2) more blacksmiths to keep them 
shod. 

Harness racing with two-wheeled sul- 
kies has been known in the U.S. since the 
early 1830’s, but not until World War II 
did it start zooming to its present popu- 
larity. 

Skeptics. Roosevelt Raceway was 
opened at Westbury, Long Island, in 1940 
to try harness racing on the skeptical resi- 
dents of nearby New York. For the first 
three years thereafter the customers 
stayed away in huge numbers. Then, un- 
der the pressure of plentiful wartime 
money and pari-mutuel betting, Roosevelt 
suddenly caught on. Crowds soared to 
25,000 and betting to $500,000 a night. 
Promoters in other cities became inter- 
ested. This year, with the county fair cir- 
cuits going as strongly as ever, harness 
tracks are operating in or near 15 major 
cities, and 25 more have applications in 
for next season. 

Harness racing involves two man- 
made gaits: (1) pacing, in which the 
horse moves right fore and right rear 
legs, then left fore and left rear legs; and 
(2) trotting, in which the horse moves 
right fore and left hind legs, then left 
fore and right rear legs. But there is little 
difference in speed. Record holders for a 
mile: pacers, Billy Direct, 1 minute 55 
seconds, 1938; trotters, Greyhound, 1 
minute 55% seconds, 1938; thorough- 
breds (regular saddle races), Equipoise, 
1 minute 34% seconds, 1932. 

Big Time. The big league of har- 
ness racing is the Grand Circuit, which 
commands the best horses and drivers and 
this year is holding 15 major harness 
meets. Ruling body of the sport is the 
U.S. Trotting Association, formed by a 
union of several harness groups in 1938. 

Main concern of the USTA at pres- 
ent is the blacksmith shortage, caused by 
the deaths of old-timers and the lack of 
new recruits. Michigan State, Rutgers and 
Southern California have opened black- 
smithing courses. Says the USTA: “There 
is a vast opportunity for young fellows 

an average blacksmith in harness 
racing can make $8,000 a year.” 


Babe Goes Home 


In New York’s Memorial Hospital, 
death came mercifully to the wasted 
shadow of a man whose name the world 
over meant baseball and sportsmanship. 

Cancer and wracking pain long since 
had robbed Babe Ruth of the strength, 
skill and booming voice which wrote an 
unequaled record and overcame an in- 
auspicious beginning to make him one of 
the most beloved figures of his time. 

Only his great spirit and matchless 
courage, which reached out to touch kids 
who never saw him hit a ball, survived. 
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Every railroad car wears 
at least four pairs of 
“shoes.” Not the kind of shoes you 
wear, of course, but heavy-duty brake 
shoes, upon which depend the safety 
and efficiency of every train that rolls. 

These rugged cast-iron shoes will 
never actually be called upon to clamp 
down on train wheels speeding at 160 
miles per hour. But in the testing labo- 
ratories where Association of Ameri- 
can Railroad standards are set, they 
must prove they're tough enough to 
do just that. 

Yes, and every brake shoe must fit 
in any brake assembly built by any 
brake manufacturer, so that it can be 
readily replaced at any railroad shop 
or terminal. . 

Fixing the requirements for such 
a commonplace item of equipment is 
just one example of the testing and 
development activities which rail- 
roads carry on through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, their mu- 
tual agency for the improvement of all 





a 


railroading. Comparable standards are 
also set for other interchangeable 
parts, such as wheels, axles, trucks, 
draft gear, and safety devices. 

This is part of the cooperative effort 
by which railroads, while competing 
with one another for business, make 
sure that every piece of their equip- 
ment meets strict specifications for 
strength, safety, and convenience. 

It is this kind of cooperation for 
progress which helps provide America 
with the most economical, the safest, 
the most efficient mass transportation 
system in the world. 
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They’re Not Hanging Danny Deever in the Morning 
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Can’t He Take a Hint? 





Brett, Miami Herald 





Time for Some Mopping Up 
Carlisle, New York Herald Tribune 3 
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Animal Trade 


Big game is on the move. More than 
5,000 wild animals have been transplanted 
by land and air this past “trapping year” 
to provide greater potential hunting ma- 
terial for sportsmen, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service reports. 

Colorado swapped bighorn sheep for 
Montana’s rare Rocky Mountain goats. 
Wyoming gave 35 antelope to Utah, 30 
elk to New Mexico; 1,200 Texas deer 
went to Oklahoma, Georgia and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Much shuffling also went on 
within state borders. 

Hunters won't go gunning for the 
new game this year, however. Trapping 
and transplanting costs run high—about 
$200 to $300 apiece for the elusive big- 
horn sheep, from $40 to $100 for the 
more plentiful deer. Transplanted herds 
are protected until they’ve built up their 
numbers. 


Can Elms Be Saved? 


A growing number of gaps stand 
open in stately elm rows along U.S. 
streets; leafless trunks loom in hundreds 
of private yards. It begins to look as if 
the American elm might follow the blight- 
stricken chestnut into extinction. 

Last week U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture elm experts reported the first 
good news on the less known and more 
mysterious of the two top killers—phloem 
necrosis, which has killed 75% of the 
elms in sections of the Midwest. 

Hopping Death. They knew that a 
virus caused it. Now they know what 
spreads it: a tiny leafhopping insect 
called*Scaphoideus that feeds on infected 
leaves, then moves to healthy ones. Some- 
times it takes three years for the symp- 
toms of the disease to show up: scarcity 
of foliage; up-curling, yellowish leaves. 
Then the tree dies rapidly. 
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The other big killer is Dutch elm 
disease—so called because it first struck 
Holland. It is a fungus, spread by elm 
bark beetles that bore intricate channels 
in diseased bark. When the young emerge, 
covered with fungus spores, they feed on 
the soft twig crotches of healthy trees. 

On the Move. This summer Denver, 
with 100,000 elms, reported the first case 
of this disease west of the Mississippi. 
New Haven had lost a thousand of its 
6,000 elms. Washington, D.C., shaded by 
150,000 on streets and in parks, had one 
case last year; this year it has had 15. In 
Ohio, where the two diseases combine 
forces, Columbus lost 15,000 in one year. 

The elm is more than just the na- 
tion’s No. 1 shade tree. Its lumber makes 
packing cases, furniture and veneer. 

Aids. That’s why Federal elm dis- 
ease specialists—operating on a _ twice- 
trimmed budget and barred from using 
control measures (except on Government 
land)—urge people to take these pre- 
cautions: 

1. Keep trees healthy, with dead 
wood trimmed and burned. 

2. Spray—with a 2% DDT emul- 
sion before leaves come, for beetles, with 
a 1% spray 75 days later, for leafhoppers. 
Remove and burn dead trees. 

3. Watch for symptoms of necrosis 
and for bullet-like holes in bark. (The 
Department of Agriculture will test sub- 
mitted bark samples for positive proof.) 

4. For new plantings use new re- 
sistant elms being developed. 


Dollars and Sense 


Ohio has a solid answer for those who 
scoff at time and funds spent keeping 
wildlife abundant: Wildlife means big 
money, in many pockets. 

In a statewide survey of business 
houses and sportsmen, the Ohio Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research unit found the 
average hunter spends $42 a year, and the 
average fisherman $57, for clothes, equip- 
ment, gas, food and lodging, dogs or 
boats. That’s $85 million a year for 
Ohioans—from those two sports alone. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Finis. Beetles took trees—and shade—from New Jersey. (SEE: Can Elms Be Saved? ) 
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water soft as rain 
costs so little! 





,  Softened water costs so 
ke - little .. . means so much! 
On washdays, it means less 
work ... less soap used . .. and cleaner, 
whiter clothes. Washes dishes and greasy 
pans sparkling clean. Makes better coffee 
—retains the true flavor and color of vege- 
tables. Keeps your hands soft and lovely. 
And you come from your shampoo and bath 
without that sticky, soapy feeling! Your 
only operating expense—the cost of a few 
pounds of common salt. 
See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer today, 
or write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Iil. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * DIESEL ENGINES * STOKERS 

SCALES + MOTORS + GENERATORS + PUMPS 

RAILROAD MOTOR CARS ond STANDPIPES * FARM 
EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson's Magic Com Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 


Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


PULVEX foc 





TWO KINDS 
WITH 5% ODT 
..» for Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 
OR WITH ROTENONE 
... for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot. 
Pre-war formula. : 
OTHER KINO. 25c & BO 
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Education 


Rating the Tests 


From New York City’s historic 
Cooper Union came a blast last week that 
startled some U.S. educators, provoked 
others to honest, realistic discussion. 

How good are educational and psy- 
chological testing methods? Most schools 
use one kind or another. They range from 
straight knowledge tests to the aptitude 
and diagnostic type. Are schools being 
victimized by spurious tests? Can we tell 
the good from the bad? 

We can’t, said Dr. Harold A. Wren, 
psychologist and Cooper Union’s director 
of admissions. Declared Wren: “There 
are about 30 companies . . . publishing 
educational and psychological tests. There 
are hundreds of these tests. Many of them 
are wholly meaningless. . . . Fictitious 
validation of tests is foisted on a con- 
suming public. Few tests measure what 
they claim to measure. The result is con- 
fusion. 

“There ought to be some sort of ‘Bu- 
reau of Standards’ for tests to pick the 
wheat from the chaff. A group of experts 
should be organized to recommend format, 
adequate population sampling, standards 
for reliability, etc.” 

Next Best. Nearest to what Wren 
called for last week is The Mental Meas- 
urements Yearbook, edited by Oscar K. 
Buros, associate professor of education 
at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


NJ. The latest edition—Third Mentd 


Veasurements Y earbook—will be out in 
September. It will contain reviews, by 
more than 300 educators, of specific tests 





Rutgers’ Buros. A measure of mental 
measurement. (SEE: Rating the Tests) 
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now on the market, will have detailed lists 
of publishers, prices and authors. 

Professor Buros’ Third Yearbook 
does not presume to cover the 4,500 tests, 
good, bad and indifferent, published in the 
U.S. every year. But his experts—chiefly 
deans of education in the major univer- 
sities—do scrutinize for his book several 
hundred of the better known. Many are 
rated high, some criticized for factual 
errors, others for improper timing (ex- 
ample: 60 minutes for 60 questions). 

Flowers & Planes. Many absurdi- 
ties are turned up by the _ experts. 
Samples: 

(From a health education test.) Q.— 
Shirley will be better off in later years 
because she has read so much and ignored 
social activities. True or False? 

Reviewers’ comment: “Who knows?” 

(From a religious aptitude test.) 
Q.—Do you have helpful, neutral or harm- 
ful religious experience in connection 
with flowers at dusk, flowers in the morn- 
ing, flowers’ hardihood, flowers at fun- 
erals? How about straightness or queer- 
ness of trees, or trees covered with snow? 

Reviewer's comment: “This is an ex- 
traordinary jumble of items, - conceived 
as a measure of “capacity for religion.” 

(From a vocational aptitude test.) 
Q.—W hat would you like to do best with 
an airplane? (a) Work on it as a mechan- 
ic; (b) pilot it; (c) study its history: 
(d) write about its importance in modern 
warfare; (e) write a poem about it; (f) 
make drawings or sketches of it; (g) book 
passengers for it; (h) advertise its us- 
es; (i) construct a flying field for it: 
(j) use it on a big farm for spraying 
crops. 

Reviewer’s comment: “For my part 
the three things I would genuinely like 
to do would be: (a) seH it; (b) if that 
failed, give it away; (c) if that failed, 
go away from it quietly, praying nobody 
would ever find out it was mine... . Re- 
gretfully, I must record that this in- 
ventory leaves me sheltering behind my 
ignorance from the fear | may be an 
occupational misfit.” 


Long & Short 


Shortage of teachers in the U.S. 
could never be the subject of a simple 
“True or False” question on the radio. 
Reason: The U.S. Office of Education re- 
vealed last week that while supply of high 
school teachers is now beginning to meet 
the demand, supply of elementary school 
teachers is still far behind. 


Pick Your College 


U.S. educators last week got a look 
at a really informal but comprehensive 
guide to institutions of higher education. 
In plain, direct English, Lovejoy’s Com- 
plete Guide to American Colleges and 
Universities (Simon & Schuster, New 
York: $1.50) gets down to earth about 
many a puzzling problem. 

Sample: Chapter 9 is headed The 
Mysterious Business of Admissions. It 
opens: “There is a good deal of hocus- 
pocus about it. You just can’t walk in and 





hang up your hat. Many colleges want 
you badly enough, but the welcoming is a 
little coy. They play hard to get.” 

Author-compiler Clarence Lovejoy 
gives intimate descriptions of 1,031 U.S. 
colleges and universities. He is an educa- 
tion counselor and served as chief of the 
public relations branch of Supreme Al- 
lied headquarters in World War II. 


International 


Teen-Age Plum. Last week 29 
teen-agers from seven European coun- 
tries embarked for their homeland af- 
ter a year’s study in the U.S. that had 


included (1) all tuition costs, (2) 
board and room, (3) spending money, 
and (4) a free tour of the country cov- 
ering 6,000 miles. 

These precedent-setting scholar- 
ships were sponsored by the American 
Field Service, an organization of for- 
mer volunteer U.S. ambulance drivers 
in France. A-l preparatory schools 
were chosen, like Andover (Andover, 
Mass.) for the boys and Mary Bur- 
ham (Northampton, Mass.) for the 
girls; the schools paid the entire cost 
of tuition and keep, threw in spending 
money besides. Greyhound Bus Lines 
contributed the nation-wide tour, and 
AFS paid all transportation costs. 

In New York last week, after 
meeting Gen. Eisenhower, the students 
took a look at New York’s skyscrapers 
(see picture). 
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Heres a 
Laughing Bird healthful Way To 


In a Columbus restaurant a purple- 
faced diner called the manager—and the KE E Pp 


















































juke box that had blared the same record 
for an hour was suddenly “out of order.” 
This sort of thing was happening 
more and more. Woody Woodpecker— 
now three obnoxious months old—was 
losing his grip on the No. 1 perch among 
song hits. But his brash, penetrating “ha- 
haha HA-ha” was still too popular for 
comfort on coin boxes. And there was 
danger that a newer recording (Capital) 
would start a fresh wave of popularity. 
Whodunit? Part of the.blame could 
be placed in Hollywood, which had in- 
spired the tune by creating an animated- 
cartoon woodpecker with a raucous laugh | 
that would scare any real, live wood- | 
pecker silly. Part belonged to bandleader 
Kay Kyser, who launched the song on You've always known that lemons Generations of Americans have 
May 10 with a pre-ban, heavily plugged are among the most healthful fruits. taken lemons for health—and gen- 
Columbia disk that last week was hitting But did you realize that the juice of erations of doctors have recom- 
wean i Sy eg Alsi a lemon in a glass of water, when mended them. They’re among the 
the million mark. VW oody has since cack- : : WP iinet ‘ é , 
oat aiesaiite deuaiy Uiede wend Mk: eal taken first thing on arising, is all that richest sources of vitamin C; supply 
. : most people need to insure prompt, valuable amounts of B; and P. They 
300,000 sheets of music, and earned com- normal elimination? help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 
posers George Tibbles and Ramey Idriss, 


2 ' ; : aid digestion. 

almost $15,000 apiece for a half-hour’s 
work. And in many listeners he had en- | 
grained intense hate for all woodpeckers. 
For these there was a ray of hope 
from Washington, D.C., last week: 600 
members of the Coin Machine Operators 
of America had yanked Woody from their 
juke boxes because of complaints. Said 


CMOA: “The record’s a nuisance.” 








FIRST THING 
VICE OF ONE INA GLASS 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER ON ARISING 


No more harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and impair Wet tee sharp or sour, lemon in 
nutrition! No more worrying: ‘‘Shall water has a refreshing tang—clears 
I take a laxative today or wait till the mouth, wakes you up. It’s nota 
tomorrow?’’ Lemon in water is good purgative—simply helps your sys- 
for you every day! tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 


Vay regular the Galt fel sony! 
LEMON in WATER 


= first thing on arising 





New Popular Records 








Albums. Harold Arlen Songs: Fred 


Waring with top Arlen tunes—Stormy ar aoa | 
Weather, My Shining Hour (Decca: 552). sast! Sonera 5 =~ bette sag 









Selecti ‘ fro me e ity’? + Show Rich New Satin and Velour Cards Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
Se le ctions Jrom Big ( uty ° Lotte never oatere amore’: Amazi Value! for further particulars ag to patent protection and procedure 
Lehmann’s magnificent operatic soprano ie and “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
mbellishes Schumann’s Traumerei Swthere. a en coors wet oe 
e > 2s Sc ¢ ‘ > 4. ers Sam 6 ve Registered Patent Attorneys 
nA 2 PURO CO > 201 Locust, Dept. ito, St. Louis, me, 102-R Victor Bui i 
Brahms’ Lullaby, Kerry Dance, God Bless bee or Building. Washington 1, D. C. 
America (Victor: MO 1226). 
, ee GENUINE 
Records for the Millions: Paul ! ee ” PORE 


Whiteman selections of standards like 


Duke Elli gt *s Mood 1 ligo; Sinatra’s | — tie Be A 
Seanpadis To Watch iw ae (Columbia: | \ 20% Zn UTO SEAT 0 cov ER S 


C-163). 

Sweet. Perry Como: Rambling Rose | FULL SET O7'y ats 
and There Must Be a Way. Allan Jones: FULL S sigh 
Stars in My Eyes and The Touch of Your | SE ; ee - pe +678 $398 
Hand (Victor). s . : 

Frank Sinatra: Just for Now and 
Everybody Loves Somebody. Dinah | 
Shore: This Is the Moment and Love That 
Boy. Janette Davis: Just a Shade on the 
Blues Side and Put the Blame on Mame 
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For 4 Sedan SOLIO SEAT 
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SEND NO MONEY-MA!IlL COUPON TODAY! 











Drive proudly! Make your car glam- 
orous with these eye-dazzling, popular, 
colorful seat covers. Now offered at 














(Columbia). only s fraction of their real value. | SANGERS, 325 N. Wells, Chicago 10, lll., Dept. S-180! 
Rhythmic. Vaughn Monroe: /t’s My Large quantity production enables us | aeete a SABE cn eaed Ganeee, Seat Covers at $3.98 | 
Lazy Day and If I Could Be the Sweet- to sell at less than wholesale. Made | prot, styi Rear: Styt { 
heart. Charlie Spivak: Needles and Pins a tho made mots. Tough, veter | (Indicote Style A or B or C ond quontity desired) | 
aaik Win Gr Bans (01 repellent, easy-to-clean, glazed finish ae Body Style Voie 
aed Anair Lae-~elt ictor). fiber. Generously trimmed with lus- | [) Send Postpoid. Full Poyment $_______enclosed. | 
Novelty. Dennis Day: Clancy Low- trous plastic leatherette. Snug-fit side | _ {illinois residents, odd 2% for State Tax) 
ered the Boom and Romance of the Rose caps. No pins or tacks. Put them on in (0 Send €.0.D. plus poste! charges. (Please Print) 
(Decca). Dorothy Shay: Makin’ Love rh oa —— NE Pe a els ae TR 
Vountain Style and Finishing School Was yom Acro eaeel presrrate ot | addrecs__ . | 
the Finish of Me (Columbia). opportunity. ORDER TODAY. | City. —___________2ene___Sove__ 7 
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Service Station Owner In Virginia 
Installs New Beverage Cooler 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“I bought my first Frigidaire beverage 
cooler 10 years ago and enjoyed excellent 
service all the time I had it,” says J. R. 
Clift, owner of the Clift Service Station, 
Martinsville, Va. ““That’s why I again 
chose Frigidaire when I decided to replace 
my old model with a modern one. 


“My new cooler is attractive, convenient 
and economical. I’m well pleased with it 
and with the outstanding service my Frigid- 
aire dealer gives me.” Richardson Electric 
Co., Martinsville, handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 

FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 

IF YOU HAVE MADE AN INVENTION 
remember 


PATENTS PENDING 


PATENT (S) PENDING! 


SO BEFORE YOU TAKE THE PLUNGE 
consult 


PATENTS DE-PENDING..‘ 


Patents De-Pending Inc. © 505P -1947 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


Make Spare Time Pay Big 4 
Sell Christmas Cards \=== 


It’s easy totake orders from friends and others 
for beautiful Personal Christmas Cards. Just 
show FREE SAMPLES. Prices low as 50 for $1.00 
with name. Quick sales bring you amazing profits. 
Make Extra cash with fast selling Ass’ts, too. MA /Ra sm. T-V,) 1 3 
pont Be! = Card Si Carigteen Bae 5, See Saat & 

ov ! Religious, Everyda jonery, 2 SEN 

others. Special plan for Clubs.Churches. Write AM 44 3 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., DEPT. K-1 
749 MONROE AVE., ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. SAMPLES 


KNITTING YARNS 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


100% virgin wool worsted. Beautiful yarns direct from 
the spinner at lowest prices. Three-ply sweater yarn 
45¢ per 2 oz. skein. Write for FREE sample card and 
other prices. 


PUSSY WILLOW YARNS, INC. 
Box 501, Dept. 201, Lowell, Mass. 


CooL CooL 
ALL NIGHT! ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Mayfair 







































Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
. noiseproofing 
...and a radio 
in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 
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Movies 


Chill y Number 


Most radio scripts are given the air 
just once, and then thrown away for 
keeps. But - Lucille Fletcher’s Sorry, 
Wrong Number has become a radio clas- 
sic. Agnes Moorehead has starred in it 
several times on the Suspense program, 
and it seems likely that it will be done at 
least once a year on one network show or 
another for some time to come. 

Sorry, Wrong Number has now 
been made into a movie (Hal Wallis- 
Paramount) with fair success. Barbara 
Stanwyck, one of the sturdier screen 
stars, is rather miscast in the Moorehead 
role as an invalid who almost never gets 
out of her bed of pain. Nevertheless, Miss 
Stanwyck has developed a passion for 
playing sick heroines. (In The Other 
Love she had T.B. and in The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls she was laid low by poisoned 
warm milk.) And she’s getting better at 
it all the time. 

The real star of Sorry, Wrong Num- 
ber is the telephone. Miss Stanwyck ac- 
cidentally overhears a conversation about 
a murder plot, tries to get the police in- 
terested without success and at last re- 
alizes, after dozens of phone calls to every- 
one she has ever heard of, that she her- 
self is the lady marked for death. 

This incessant telephoning is all 
right on a radio show, designed for the 
ear. But the film has its ridiculous pas- 
sages, particularly when a doctor gives 
Miss Stanwyck an elaborate diagnosis of 
her case over the phone. 

Miss Fletcher, in doing the screen- 


Death’s cold hand. It silences both Barbara and the telephone. 


play, expanded her short original into an 
over-long and wildly melodramatic piece 
with hordes of sinister criminals sneak- 
ing through ornamental shadows and with 
some embarrassing flashbacks, in which 
the definitely mature Miss Stanwyck im- 
personates a giddy college girl. 

With all its lapses, however, Sorry, 
Wrong Number works up more excite- 
ment than most pictures, and it does not 
stoop to a happy ending. The really chill- 
ing finale finds the helpless Miss Stan- 
wyck murdered in her bed, with the phone 
knocked to the floor in the struggle. The 
audience sees only the killer’s hand reach- 
ing for the receiver, and hears his voice 
saying coldly into the mouthpiece: “Sor- 
ry, wrong number.” 

Burt Lancaster’s fans will probably 
be disappointed by his role in the film. 
As Miss Stanwyck’s weak-willed, luxury- 
loving husband, he is a decidedly un- 
heroic figure. Ed Begley is fine as Miss 
Stanwyck’s father, and Ann Richards is 
pretty and appealing as her old school 
friend and former rival for the Lancaster 
hand. 


Grable in Graustark 


In 1946-47, Betty Grable’s shapely 
legs carried her to the top of the heap as 
the nation’s highest-paid woman. It’s 
odd to note that in her latest Technicolor 
musical, That Lady in Ermine (20th 
Century-Fox), the valuable Grable gams 
appear only briefly. Instead emphasis is 
on Miss Grable’s acting — something 
which shouldn’t happen to a lady of more 
obvious talents. 

When shooting of That Lady in Er- 
mine began last year it was sparked by 
Ernst Lubitsch, master of the sophisti- 
cated romantic comedy (Ninotchka, Cluny 





(SEE: Chilly) 
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Brown, The Merry Widow, The Love 
Parade). Unfortunately, Lubitsch died 
and another director, Otto Preminger, 
took over. The result is a spotty, confus- 
ing movie with just a trace here and there 
of the subtle spoofing known as “the 
Lubitsch touch.” 

The Graustarkian story casts Miss 
Grable in a dual role as both the prin- 
cess of a tiny imaginary kingdom and her 
medieval ancestress, known as “The Lady 
in Ermine.” On the princess’ wedding 
night the castle is captured by a Hun- 
garian colonel (Douglas Fairbanks). To 
save the castle, the princess’ ancestors 
step out of their frames in the portrait 
gallery. Led by the mischievous Lady in 
Ermine, they proceed to heckle the colo- 
nel, make him fall in love with his cap- 
tive enemy. ' 

Such a plot, played with tongue in 
cheek, might have been a delightful fan- 
tasy. Fairbanks has just the right air of 
romantic dash in his skin-tight uniforms. 
Supporting roles are expertly kidded by 
Reginald Gardiner, as one of the ances- 
tors, and Harry Davenport, a faithful old 
servant. But without Lubitsch’s guidance 
Miss Grable is completely lost. She finds 
herself only when she prances through 
the film’s catchiest tune, Ooh, What I'll 
Do. 


Actress On Her Own 


As their first venture into film-pro- 
ducing, Rosalind Russell and her hus- 
band, Fred Brisson, have turned out a 
pretentious, slow-moving, melodramatic 
movie called The Velvet Touch (Inde- 
pendent Artists-RKO). 

Rosalind plays a Broadway come- 
dienne who longs to,branch out into dra- 
matic roles. In a blind rage she kills her 
manager when he refuses to release her 
from comedy parts and threatens to wreck 
her romance with Leo Genn. By an odd 
twist of fate, another actress (Claire 
Trevor) is accused of the crime. For the 
rest of the film, Rosalind wrestles with 
her guilty conscience on the one hand 
and her instinct for self-preservation on 
the other. 

Miss Russell plays the role with all 
stops out. Most of the film footage con- 
sists of loving close-ups of her face as she 
goes through every emotion in her reper- 
toire. What happens to Miss Russell in 
The Velvet Touch has happened before 
when a player has turned producer to give 
himself the kind of vehicle he thinks best 
suited to his talents: She gives a superbly 
hammy performance. 


Still Worth Seeing 


A Foreign Affair (Jean Arthur, 
Marlene Dietrich, John Lund). This art- 
ful rewrite of Garbo’s delightful Ninotch- 
ka is Dietrich’s show. 

Melody Time (Walt Disney). Ex- 
pert humor and eye-appeal prove Disney 
still has the spark of genius. 

Easter Parade (Fred Astaire, Judy 
Garland, Ann Miller). Nimble-toed Fred 
at his sophisticated best in a gay Tech- 
nicolor musical. 
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-|Crosman TARGET PISTOLS 
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guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money 
back. Write for Plasti-Liner today. Pay post- 
man $1.25 for one reliner, $2.25 for both upper r 
and lower--or send money, save C.O.D. charges. 

| tf, PLASTI-LINER CO., Dept. 18-C, Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





"Well floor ém 
fast with 


SKIP-FLEA™ 


It’s better than having an uncle 
referee the bout — particularly 
when you're battling fleas. When 
warm weather and fleas come, it’s 
mighty comforting to have Ser- 
geant’s famous SKIP-FLEA prod- 
ucts in your dog’s corner. A bath 
with SKIP-FLEA Soap kills fleas 
quickly. In between baths, a frequent 
dusting with SKIP-FLEA Powder is 
the surest and fastest way to keep 
your dog free of fleas. This powerful 
ONE-TWO combination gets de- 
pendable results every time. For 
ticks, Sergeant’s TICK KILLER 
destroys even the large, swollen kind. 


* You can keep your dog happy and healthy with just a little 
attention. Sergeant's FREE Dog Book is full of information on 
how easily you can do if. Ask for your copy of your drug or 
pet sfore, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants DOG CARE PRODUCTS 





Today, with 19 reliable dog care 
products, Sergeant’s serves virtually 
every need in dog care. Thorough 
research and clinical testing by con- 
sulting veterinarians, backed by a 
real love for dogs, have made Ser- 
geant’s a name dog owners trust. 
You'll find each one a big help in 
giving your dog the care he deserves. 















Adjustable ‘‘power @& 
without powder" for 
accuracy with safety indoors 

or out. Regulation target type and 
weight; single-shot; .177 and .22 cal.; 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. $14.95 at Dealers. Literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 





Dont Let 


ECZEMA ITCHI NG 


Steal Your Siee 


Why scratch and suffer tonight when 
soothing, medicated Resinol Ointment is 
made specially to relieve itching, fiery 
skin? Famous through four generations 
for its quick, lingering comfort. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assortments. 
Lovely cards both with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN which adds doliars 
to your profits . .. and our exclusive CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars—TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Box 9342, Dept. 27 - : Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


TRAVEL Ss 











2 
AMAZING PLASTI- LINER} 


If your plates are loose and slip or hurt; reline 
them better than new, with this pliable, non- 
porous <4 + Just lay on plate, bite and it molds 
ag ol ardens for lasting fit and comfort. 

nds forever the mess, bother and expense of 
temporary applications that last only a few 
hours or few months. Will not injure plates, and 


« 





Win! 


“CARS. .CASH... HOMES... FREE 
_WE SHOW YOU HOW! 


Hy Send for big contest listings and treas- 
jiure tips on how to win them. In 
|| addition, we will send you the proper 
jentry blanks as well as “winning 
answers”. 


| INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 

| $1.00 LITERATURE 

i INFORMATION FREE 

| PERSONAL CONTEST CLUB, bDept. P 
Box 12,Sta.P Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
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I'VE BIN OILIN’ THINGS 
FER 50 YEARS WITH 
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* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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TM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BEAT | 
HAY FEVER 


New Cha-Gobe Nasal Filter keeps major 
part of pollen and dust from reaching nasal 
membrane. Does not interfere with breathing. 
Light weight. Simple. Inconspicuous. Effective. 
No medicine—no injections. Recommended 
and used by many physicians. Lasts all season. 

We want Cha-Gobe to prove its protection 
for you. Try it for 10 days. If you are not com- 
pletely satisfied. return the filter and your | 
money will be promptly refunded. Send name 
and address with check or money order for | 
$2.50 to Cha-Gobe Co., Hartford, Conn. Send | 
C.O.D.if preferred. Don't wait, get a Cha-Gobe 
and beat Hay Fever this season. Write today. | 

























Imagine! You can 
take your pick of 
dozens of gorgeous 
Fall dresses—with- 
out a penny of cost. 
And you earn up to $23 
weekly in cash be- 
sides! That’s what we 

offer you for repre- ‘ 
senting us in your WEEKLY f 
spare time. Show 

our popular frocks ; 

to your friends, then send us their 
orders. Collect handsome cash commis- 
sions in advance, No canvassing or 
experience necessary. Pleasant, digni- 
fied business. Get free details and 
Portfolio of new styles. Send no 
money. Everything furnished FREE. 
Rush name, address and dress size 
on penny postcard. Fashion Frocks, 

Desk A2113, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


FEET KILLING’ YOU? 


~*~ HERE’S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
Apply Cuticura Ointment, 
-™ then Cuticura Talcum. Great! 


CUTICURA‘°%, <0" 
CHRISTIAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also see our complete Line of 


20 Assortments, 
Box 308 Shepherdstown, Pa, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. 
OTTAWA Buzz Master a 
a 



















A faster brush cutter and 
wood sawing machine. Pro- 
pels itself while cutting 


saplings and brush.7 H-P motor. Many outstanding, 
exclusive features. Available attachments: sickle 
bar, rotary tiller, sprayer, air compressor, snow plow and 
pulley for belt work. Thousands in use. FREE booklet. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Radio 


"48 Gold Rush—Over? 


Last May, a woman living in eastern 
Ohio rode 20 hours on a bus, arrived in 
Hartford, Conn., in time to accomplish 
her purpose. She won, as a contestant on 
a quiz show, $50 in merchandise. 

This week, quiz fans were traveling 
no farther than their telephones, and $50 
prizes were piddling stuff. The giveaway 
boom had blossomed into one of the most 





scrutiny. “The Commission will,” said the 
order, “consider that a program is in 
violation of [the Communication Act’s 
lottery clause] if... a prize consisting 
of money or thing of value is awarded to 
any person whose selection is dependent 
in any manner upon lot or chance.” 

That pointed straight at the tele- 
phone jackpots. With more than 22 mil- 
lion U.S. telephone homes, the odds 
against any one listener getting a lucky 
long-distance phone call were huge (12 
shows phone contestants). And though 
the networks leaned over backwards to 
make the games fair, winners were chosen 
by lot. 


“Me, Me!” Studio guests, like ’phone quizzes, crave a share in the gravy. Even the 
hesitant hands rise bashfully to the lure. (SEE: °48 Gold Rush) 


fabulous eras in radio. But it looked as 
if the blossom might wilt quickly. 
Cash and gifts shoveled out by the 
48 giveaway shows on the major networks 
were totaling more than $140,000 a week 
—$14 every minute every day. And listen- 
ers seemed to love it: The giveaways took 
five places among the 15 most popular 
radio shows in the July 30 Hooper poll. 
There were complaints, however. One 
listener wrote CBS: “What’s the matter 
you never call a Florida number?” There 
were gripes from almost-winners, a few 
even from prizewinners. A Huntington, 
W.Va., telephone company employe won 
$7,300 on Mutual’s Three for the Money, 
spent a sleepless night answering calls 
from salesmen and solicitors, finally told 
the network in disgust to keep its money. 
(He later changed his mind and took it.) 
Bust? But the strongest dissent came 
last fortnight from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and it sounded 
very much like a death sentence for pot- 
of-gold_ shows. First, the Commission 
ruled a question-and-answer telephone 
quiz on WARL, Arlington, Va., a lottery. 
Second, it stated in a proposed order 
that other prize-giving shows, whether 
broadcast or televised, would come under 


Top draw of the answer-the-phone- 
win-a-mint programs is ABC’s Stop the 
Music. Before each program, a “guest 
celebrity” and members of the production 
staff, all blindfolded, choose from bowls 
full of colored discs, white for telephone 
directory, blue for page number, red for 
column position. A spinning arrow selects 
the column. Their telephone book collec- 
tion, says ABC, covers every rural and 
urban section of the country within listen- 
ing range of an ABC station. The other 
networks use similar methods. 

Defense. FCC’s proposed ruling was 
open for appeal until Sept. 10. And 
though many broadcasters would agree 
privately that the giveaway shows had 
gone too far, so, they felt, had the FCC. 
Some planned to file objections which 
would argue at least that they had broken 
no law. 

The industry itself had already be- 
gun to make a joke of quiz shows. Neatest 
satire on the craze came from station 
WNEW, New York. Contestants on You 
Can Lose Your Shirt are business men 
and celebrities with a sense of humor 
and $100 to give to charity—plus the 
shirts off their backs should they fumble 
all the gag questions. 
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Books 


New Old Adam 


In western civilization there are few 
fields of learning which can be said to 
stem almost exclusively from the work of 
one man. And of these, even fewer are 
still dominated to any degree by such 
founders. But there is one. In economics, 
as some wag once remarked: “Marx may 
come and Malthus may go, but Adam 
Smith goes on forever.” 

At least he goes on being quoted— 
or misquoted. How thoroughly he goes on 
being read is more open to question. For 
the Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, the great work 
the 18th-century Scot wrote in his spare 
time as a customs officer, runs well over 
900 pages and is mighty meaty reading. 

But the father of the theory of free 
enterprise has his devotees, and one of 
them, Arthur H. Jenkins, editor of Farm 
Journal, has just done him a very good 
turn. He has modernized and condensed 
The Wealth of Nations—virtually with- 
out violence to its flavor or its logic—to 
a very readable 479-page book he calls 
Adam Smith Today (Richard R. Smith, 
New York: $5). 

Horse’s Mouth. The readers who 
will get the liveliest kick out of Jenkins’ 
book are U.S. businessmen, writers and 
amateur economists who have taken in 
half of Smith’s free-enterprise theory on 
faith and hearsay and would like to get 
the rest of it—straight. 

They, as well as the ardent but ill- 
informed liberals who voice Smith’s name 
as if the rest of it were Gerald L. K., 
may be in for some surprises. Some 
things they think he must have said, he 
didn’t; some they are sure he couldn't 
have, he did. He thought that selfishness 
was the sole active factor in economics— 


but not in life in toto: that Government | 


should stay out of business—and vice 
versa; that the key to a nation’s economic 
health was not the prosperity of produc- 
ers—but of consumers. 

And oddly, although he died a cen- 
tury and a half ago, he seems remarkably 
well informed about what was in this 
morning’s newspaper — better, perhaps, 
than the people who wrote it. 


Home from the War 


Doanville, Ohio, was small, ugly, 
dead. Most of the young people went 
away as soon as they got a chance. Jim 
Miller went back there. But Jim was dif- 
ferent from most ex-G.I.’s. He had lost a 
leg in Italy. He had spent 17 months in 
a hospital and he heaved his artificial leg 
along in sullen awkwardness. 

Jim hadn’t much reason for going 
back. His parents were dead and the 
crazy old aunt who kept his house had 
forgotten his name. She called him Ed- 
ward—that is, when she deigned to look 
up from her Bible and notice him at all. 

Jim stayed in Doanville a week. Part 
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of the time it rained and he stayed in 
bed. That was the nicest time; it re- 
minded him of the hospital, where peo- 
ple had taken care of him and told him 
what to do. Part of the time he was 
drunk, so drunk that the whole world 
looked red as he struggled home in the 
early morning sunlight. 

Repercussions. But in that week 
in Doanville, Jim Miller altered the lives 
of three people. Petey Jordon, a sensi- 
tive, tomboyish 17-year-old, would have 
said she was the most affected. 

It was a remark from Jim that made 
Len Sharpe, a 14-year-old Negro boy, quit 
his shoeshine job. Len hadn’t known the 
leg was artificial when he started to roll 
up Jim’s cuff. And if Len hadn’t quit 
his shoeshine job, his mother wouldn’t 
have beaten him and Len wouldn’t have 
tried to set fire to the town. 

Before Jim Miller came, Miss Aron- 
son, librarian and the town’s only intel- 
lectual, had dreamed only of getting 
away. After Jim left she decided maybe 
she’d stay on. It wasn’t so lonely any 
more. She could remember the night she 
hid Len from the police and the night 
Jim had come and made her take off her 
glasses and shown her she wasn’t com- 
pletely unattractive. 

Discovery. The week changed Jim 
Miller, too. He didn’t find the old pre- 
war self he’d been searching for. But he 
found something—a new toughness, a new 
self. “Edward, that’s me,” he said to 


Aunt Philena as he was leaving. “You’ve 
got the right name after all.” And the 


road looked good to him out the bus win- 
dow—the road to Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, and right on out of the novel. 

For this particular Jim Miller lives 
in a novel, of course. It is a brilliant, 
harsh, poignant novel by Robert Lowry, 
hailed last year for an earlier book (Cas- 
ualty) as one of the most promising 
young postwar writers. The new one, 


Find Me in Fire (Doubleday, New York: 
$2), bears the promise, if not to fulfill- 
ment, at least a good step closer to it. 





Robert Lowry. His G.l. was bitter. 
(SEE: Home from the War) 


Bacoutive Accountants and C. P. A's earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
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FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CO: 
33 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A's examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnecessary. Personal ~~ hs under Saya 
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*Accountancy. the Profession That 417 Se 
LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 3303-8, Chicago 5, tll. 


The blade with 
the money-back 


GUARANTEE! 
‘oct Mb OS? 


Guaronteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 





/Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wabbling. 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more 
comfortably. This pleasant powder has no gum- 


| my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't cause 
| nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks “‘plate 


odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


any Grageieres drug store. 
Amazing Get Acquaint Acquainted 


TUl ULIPS Offer 


ee 


Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! 
Dozens of brilliant flaming colors 
in this Rainbow Mix Assortment 
. Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulips for remark- 
able low cost of less than 2c per 
bulb. These are our prize selection 
of famous young especially select- 
ed strain and smaller because 



















ference. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 


12 Dutch Iris Bulbs Extra 
SEND NO MONEY! Order now, pa later. Bulb 
reach you for fal! planting for on hh 69 pias C.0.D. 
| postage: Cash orders prepaid, Prompt action brings 

enuine first year Dutch Irie Bulbs, gorgeous new vb sam and 
blues, without extra cost. Send order to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. ccons'taptes 2, mich 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH... In 1798 when the Federalist 
Party passed the Sedition Act ....a direct violation of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. . . public disapproval 
found expression through the case of Matt Lyon, who was 
imprisoned for challenging the Act. His triumph and subse- 
quent re-election to Congress were victories for democracy. 


A quarter century after this memorable event, the United 
States Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict 
adherence to the principles of democracy has won it con- 
fidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
ORGANIZED 1824 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Bypaths 





“But you can’t grow bells, dear—it’s 


” 


horns or nothing... 


Lament for a Lost Weekend 


I wonder why is it 
So many tous visit? 
—S. Omar Barker 
. . . 

Some otherwise admirable women 
have notoriously bad memories; they are 
continually for getting this, that and the 
other thing. 

a 

You can't keep a good golfer down- 
town. 

. . . 

The potential war game in Berlin 
seems to be: Button, button—who’s got 
the longest thumb? 

. . > 

Miss Truman denounces the nick- 
name “Maggie.” Probably doesn’t want 
people to think she’s bringing up Father. 

e ee e 

It isn’t necessary to fool all of the 
people all of the time but it will help in 
November. 

* 7 . 

With all that hot water it’s a wonder 
that President Truman isn’t even more 
hard-boiled. 

°o 8 

There is little red tape or formality 
to borrowing trouble. 

. . . 

It’s certainly tough to keep on pay- 
ing installments on a war we aren't using 
any more while trying to lay by enough 
for a war we don’t want. 


Quips 

Why is it that John L. Lewis never 
decides to call a coal strike when it’s as 
hot as his middle initial ?—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

° 7 . 

A dozen gifted reporters can explain 
Europe to us, but alas! They give us 12 
different explanations.—Miami Herald. 

e * e 

Asked by grocers to name their fa- 
vorite foods, a majority of American cus- 
tomers dreamily select beefsteak, pota- 
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toes and apple pie, for the sake of Auld 
Lang Syne.—Washington Star. 
. e e 

Pointing out that patents issued in 
the past year were fewer than in any 
since 1888, a publicist asks: “Is Ameri- 
can inventiveness dead?” Well—there’s 
the new bubble gum, in colors.—W ash- 
ington Star. 

_ 7 . 

A Quebec miss, a visitor in our midst, 
is held for handing out cash to strangers. 
No charge is entered until it is decided 
which government officer she was imper- 
sonating.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


I Lacquer 


The gal who is shapely and kempt, 
Who is fair as well as couth, 
Whelms me over and over, 
To tell the varnished truth. 
—Edward A. Lawrence 
- es o 
Prices will be back to normal when 
they start quoting figures in the new 
car ads. 
e - e 
It is illegal to catch fish in some 
lakes—miraculous in others. 
o aa a 
Everybody’s looking for the land of 
milk and honey but Harry would settle 
for the land of cotton—come November. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a young married 
couple were expecting their first child. It 
was the old story—she wanted a girl and 
he wanted a son. At first they merely 
teased each other about this, but it soon 
turned into an earnest argument, and 
finally into a serious quarrel. And time 
marched on. 

Finally B Day arrived, and the news 
bulletin from the hospital announced 
twins—one girl and one boy! 

Moral: Everyone is entitled to his 
own opinion. 


—Chal Herry 
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One went in one direction and one went 
in the other. 
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NOW... LIGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 


Ray-0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 
stay fresh for years! 


(because theyre Sealed in steel !) 





© 1946 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY. MADISON. wis. 
RAY-O-VAC CANADA LTDO., WINNIPEG, MAN, 


Guarantee: tr your 


flashlight is damaged 
by corrosion, leakage, or 
swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the bat- 
teries and we will give you 
FREE a new comparable 
flashlight with batteries. 


ace. v.s.00t. 


Ask tor Ray-O-Vac Leak Proofs 


Buy Spares they stay test 








There's nothing better than the 
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HERE COMES COMFORT 


_and BIG 
FUEL SAVINGS 


THIS WINTER! 





Yth’* 


e CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY e KANSAS CITY 


PERFECTION 


SAVE MONEY WITH 


Wbidiger Pllor 


Help conserve 

re fuel. Fatten your 
< by savings. Perfec- 
tion’s exclusive 

pilot, a tiny burner within the 
main burner, is fed oil “by the 
drop”. No other burner can 
match its low consumption. It’s 
truly a pilot, not just a low fire. 
Pilot alternates with either high 
or low fire to balance economy 
with comfort in any weather. 


rm i‘ 
Flor: Flo Clower / 
WARMTH WHERE YOU NEED IT! 
You get improved 
circulation of 
4 
$ heated air, to all 
corners, by using 
the new Perfection Heater with 
specially designed blower (not 
just a fan). Called ‘‘Floor-Flo” 
because it delivers warm air at 
floor level hel ps keep heat where 
you need it. Quiet as a mouse. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 


Relesc toy comers! 


When you have anew 
‘| thermostatically-con- 
i. trolled Perfection 
i Heater, the heater 
does the work, you relax. No 
jumping up to adjust fire for 
every weather change. Fire 
automatically cuts back from 
high or low flame to “Midget”’ 
pilot when rooms are warm, 
automatically returns to higher 
fire when needed. 


MORE HEAT PER GALLON 
WITH PERFECTION’S 


Heal Exaile’ 
= Heat that would 
ii otherwise go up the 
! chimney is trapped 

by the “Heat Ex- 
tractor” and directed roomward. 
Adds to your comfort — saves 


fuel! Gets most possible heat 
from each gallon, 


“More-Comfort-Per-Gallon” 


Oil (eee 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7040-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Oil Ranges and Cook Stoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces 
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